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First— 


comes Quality 


Most satisfying amongst good 
Scotch Whiskies is “Black & White” 
with a tradition for extra quality that 
comes from blending in the special 
“Black & White” way. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Scorct th in the Blending 


By Appointmens Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOCIATION (U.K. ONLY) 
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‘Travel between 4th March and 24th June by the Mailships 


sailing from Southampton to South African Sunshine 


every Chursday afternoon at...” 


—and take advantage of the special 25°, reduction 


You can use what you save, either to extend your 
business tour of South Africa’s commercial and indus- 
trial centres: or to add to the thrill of your holiday by 
visits to such sights as Kruger National Park and 
Victoria Falls 

You will enjoy reading ‘See Colourful Africa’, a copiously 
illustrated booklet in full colour. Ask your Travel Agent 
or apply fo: 

38 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.s 


UNTLON-CASTLE 


carry you in comfort to the Cape 
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asks you to make a note that your 
appointment with sunshine is in South Africa. 
Not only with sunshine either — your diary 


will be filled with new experiences, 


happy encounters and a tremendous amount of 
good fun in this friendly; lovely land . . . 


Consult your Travel Agent 

or write for literature and information. £ /, 
This office is at your service for f 
free, friendly and non-commercial advice 
on holidays in South Africa. 


SATOUR 


SOUTH AFRICAN Y 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.f5 


TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR é:2:35 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
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care for 7,000 children 
and depend on Public support 
PLEASE HELP 

BY GIFT OR LEGACY 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “* Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,” shouid be posted to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 

London, E.1. 





There's nouse talking 
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comma SCOTCH 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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King in its own Realm 


Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 
TAKE THE RAREST LEAF 


« 9»? 
of Virginia and add just * Ki Ys lV 
a touch of the leaf which Ing, corac 
has made certain cigars : 
world famous—and you 
have the rough recipe for 
Balkan Sobranie Virginia 
No. 10 tobacco... But 


it is not enough. The 


: me N anie’ »redi- Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
skill of Sobranie’s heredi The Seswh Velie Amoundion 
A Proprietary Brand of the Highest Standard 
essential ingredient in a THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 


tobacco which may cap- 
tivate by its novelty but 


whose friendships go ‘N | FROM 
deeper—and last 


a lifetime. | FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Balkan , C0 you 


Sebramtc Y | coisussem mn 
‘ ° 
Fobaccos Appealing for this hospital in “The 
\ Times" of November 1901, Florence 
. Nightingale, after ber retirement, — 
“I ask and pray my friends . 
let this sacred werk languish ‘and de. i 
want of a little more money. 
Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificeat— po age es yer 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 
vacy. Additional subscriptions and —_ 
tions of £10,000 per anaum are urgently 
this hospital 





tary craftsmen is the 











~ the State. 
gift . . . remember us in your 
will . . . do not let “this sacred 
work. die for want of a little 
more money.” 


ee | Florenee 
Write for catalogue to Nightingal e 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI HOSPITAL 
19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 


Uae ay LF) PADdington 6412 


VIRGINIA No. 10 
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Edinburgh crystal is 
characteristically Scottish; 
By Appointment illustrated are two pieces 
& Spectaitsts 


wef from the complete suite. 
t late King George V1, 


Price list on application 


A selection of \ 
Beautiful Gifts 
from Hamilton & Inches 


Heather spray 
brooch in g-ct 
gold set with 
pearls £21 
Stainless steel 
Movado automatic wrist watch, 
leather strap £ 26 6 8 


g-«t gold wrist watch 
on black cordette £ 18 5 0 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
‘ See Gold and Silversmiths , 
Thistle spray brooch Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


in yellow and white 9-ct gold set 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
with amethysts and rose diamonds £ 28 5 0 Central 4898. Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh 


Prices quoted include purchase tax; all export orders are free of purchase tax 
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Theit Happy Faces 
wie yout uward 


Our 


children come from the poorest 


homes; some have lost parents; all are 


in the greatest need of our care. 
your aid our work must fail. 


Without 
Help us 


to keep them happy and train them to 


NOT 
NATIONALISED 


become worthy citizens. 


*t!S°°” SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 


SUBSIDISED 


Please send a donation to 
The Secretary 


164 SHAFTESBURY 


AVENUE, 


ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 


LONDON, W.C.2 





RY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 


When you're having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for mei. or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others arc 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 
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the only Brandy 
bottled at the 
Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 








THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


@) 
3 NET 
4/O per ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
Investments may be of any sum from 
£1 to £5,000. Interest paid half- 


yearly. Nocharges; no depreciation 
of Capital; easy withdrawal. 


Prospectus sent on request 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 


(Tel. No.: MONarch 8985) 
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GOING ABROAD THIS YEAR? 
Language Problem Solved 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language in 

half the usual time has been solved. The Pelman 
method is enabling thousands of men and women to 
learn languages without translation. By the Pelman 
method you learn French in French, German in 
German, Spanish in Spanish. and Italian in Italian 
English is not used at all 


Reduced fees for members of Her Maje Forces 


Grammatical complexities are 
pick up the grammar almost unconscious! 
along The whole of the instruction is given through 
the post The Pelman method of learning languages 
is explained in four little books 


FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 


(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


You 


as you go 


climinated 


You can have a free copy of any one of these 
books, together with a specimen lesson 
for it to-day 


by writing 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


Pelman Languages Institute, 102 Norfolk 
Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Please send details of Pelman method of learning 
French, German, Spanish. Italian 


(Cross out 3 of th 


Name 


Address 
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( active MAN 
i ae 


The full and active life has no room 
for ailment; a man's health must be 
safeguarded without molly-coddling 
CHILPRUFE PURE WOOL Under- 
wear is the obvious choice. The soft 
knitted fabric offers complete pro- 
tection, plus that sense of freedom and 
litheness on which comfort depends 
CHILPRUFE does not chafe, or be- 
come clammy with perspiration; does 
not restrict; never loses its freshness. 
Every garment will retain its agreeable 
smoothness, colour and shape through- 
out the most strenuous usage. 





CHILPRUFE IS 

| PURE WOOL 

| MADE scandent bre 
| 


Ask your Chilprufe agent or write for illustrated catalogue 


hilprute FOR MEN 


italics, CHIL PRUPE LEMITFTBeO CBeICestTtenrn 
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Cannon House 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 





WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. 





A Scottish Coxswain 


The 
Smallest 
Life-boat 


costs £13,000. 

The Lifeboat 

Service has 

never been 

needed more 

than it is today 

—but, like everything else, it costs more. 
The smallest contribution 

will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., 
T.D., M.A. 
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Antique Silver 


A specimen of a small Queen Anne Kettle and Stand 
with perfect marks. Made by Richard Green. 
Date 1706. The lamp, 1702 


W. hold one of the largest collections of Antique Silver 
and Old Sheffield Plate in the City of London. Write for our 
list of recent acquisitions. We shall be pleased to send photo- 
graphs of special pieces if desired. Send us your enquiries 


( Vay 
7) Dtrch and - C, yde OP Y tl (Estab. 1790) 


153 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsioa House 2160 Telegraphic Address: “ Landawata,” Fen., Loades 
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Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Hu 
morous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humorous Tales Humo 





HUMOROUS TALES from ‘ BLACKWOOD, 
first published in 1933, was a popular book among 
discerning people, and 34,000 copies were sold 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. now have pleasure 


in announcing the publication, in the 


SPRING 1954 
of 


MORE HUMOROUS TALES 
FROM ‘BLACKWOOD’ 





Expected price . . . 10s. 6d. net 





Further announcements will be made 





More Humorous Tales More Humorous Tales More Humorous Tales More Humorous Tales More Humor 
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BRITISH * | SEAGULL 
The best Outboard Motor on the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTO. POOLE. DORSET Telephone POOLE 6! 


AST or west, north 

E E or south, wherever 

you are, you will find 

YACHTING WorRLD of 

absorbing interest. Its 

brilliantly’ Hlusirated articles cover all 

aspects of the sport—seamanship, cruising, 

pilotage, mavigation, maintenance and 

fitting-out; and its monthly design supple- 

ments are unique. Read YACHTING WorRLD 

regularly . . . a year’s subscription costs 

only 33s. 6d. Write, mentioning this 

advertisement, to Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1, England. 





There’s lots in to tibevest ye 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the 200 years of its history, the Bank has maintained a traditior of the personal 
touch, and is to-day exceptionally well equipped to provide its customers with a Banking 
service which is adaptable, individual and complete. 


Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS ° ‘ ‘ £167,430,868 
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THe ZEPHYR ZODIAC — new luxury version of the famous 
model that won the 1953 Monte Carlo Rally. 
The Zephyr Zodiac is for connoisseurs of motoring; it isa 
leader amongst cars of today, built to deserve the 


instant admiration it will always command. 


Sora 


‘5-Star motoring 
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ACROSS THE INDIAN OCEAN, 


BY LIEUT.-COMDR. A. 


SAILING a boat back to England 
from Singapore is not what I 
had ever imagined it would be. 
The easy parts are all more 
difficult and the difficult parts 
much easier. For example, I 
never thought I should have to 
spend half an afternoon drawing 
pictures of sailing-boats on the 
back of an envelope for the 
benefit of a taxi driver in 
Kowloon. But he seemed deter- 
mined not to know that I 
wanted to go to the Wing on 
Shing Shipyard, and as he could 
neither interpret my sketches 
nor read English we reached a 
stalemate, and I never got there 
that day at all. At the time I 
thought him unbelievably stupid, 
but now I remember much the 
same difficulty occurring in 
earlier days when people would 
not recognise my illustrations at 
drawing-room games of ‘“‘ Heads, 
Bodies and Legs.”’ And con- 
versely, when afterwards I would 
look out of my bunk to see 

D 


G. HAMILTON, D.S.C, 


Ashmore lying asleep and the 
whole cabin dry and even 
(occasionally) reasonably tidy 
while a perfectly stinking gale 
was blowing outside, it was hard 
to recall our forebodings of the 
difficulties and discomforts we 
expected to suffer in bad weather. 

In general, the building of 
Speedwell (Vertue class, 21 feet 
6 inches on the water-line) was 
something of a headache. It 
was hard work, but we were 
grateful for the co-operation of 
numbers of patient friends and 
relations in England, who would 
receive telegrams crying out for 
the instant despatch of such 
things as a cooking - stove, a 
compass and four brass port- 
holes ; and we appreciated also 
the longsuffering of the yard, 
who pretended not to mind all 
the delays and muddles that 
occurred. It was bound to be 
difficult with half the boat 
being built, so to speak, on 
the spot, and the other half 
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being sent out from England, 
while I, the supposed co-ordinat- 
ing authority, flitted back and 
forth between Hong Kong and 
Japan in a destroyer. But at 
long last all was finished, and 
all things considered, remarkably 
well finished too, and she finally 
took to the water in October 
1952. We had no launching 
party with flags and bubbly 
(though Mr Fong, the shipyard 
manager, obviously had a great 
hankering for such); instead, 
the poor old lady was hustled 
into the water, the mast tried 
out for size and rigging, and 
then she was rushed on to the 
upper deck of the carrier Unicorn 
for passage to Singapore where 
I, by that time, had gone; the 
whole operation overshadowed 
by warnings of a typhoon which 
never materialised. 

After that the headaches 
stopped and it began to be 
rather fun. The first day I 
took her out under sail from 
the Naval Base Yacht Club 
at Singapore was particularly 
notable. As soon as I had slipped 
our moorings and was sauntering 
aft, bulging with the pride of 
new ownership, I unfortunately 
sauntered overboard by mistake. 
I still do not know how; I 
have never done it since, thank 
goodness, but it gave all the 
spectators (and there always 
seem to be dozens of them on 
unfortunate occasions like that) 
a good laugh. And there were 
other slightly trying incidents 
too, such as when the “ Chief” 
from our ship and myself had 
taken her down the Johore 
Strait for a weekend and to take 


[Feb. 


part in a regatta. Having been 
becalmed half-way, we anchored 
instead at Changi, where the 
R.A.F. also have a club. We 
arrived under oar power, fairly 
late at night and slightly irritated 
by our exertions; I heaved the 
anchor over the side and we 
nipped off to have supper ashore, 
Chief remarking as we did so, 
““T suppose you’ve got enough 
cable out, haven’t you?” I 
airily explained that we had 
not, but that it would not matter, 
because when the wind rose, as it 
undoubtedly would, it would be 
onshore and we should simply 
drag into shallower water where 
we would stick securely. 
Naturally enough it did not 
work out that way at all. 
While we were ashore she 


remained as good as gold where 
we had left her, and we were 


back on board and in our bunks 
by midnight, worry free, and 
telling each other what a pleasant 
way it was of spending a week- 
end. At four in the morning 
Chief woke me to say, “I 
suppose you know we’re adrift.” 
I did not, but we were, and not 
only that, but Changi was no- 
where to be seen and we were 
fairly shooting off into unknown 
Indonesia, past dimly seen and 
spiky fishing pagars before a 
very brisk offshore breeze nobly 
assisted by the ebb-tide. Since 
we were towing the yacht-club 
dinghy astern and did not want 
to be arrested for absconding 
with it, and since we knew also 
that no one was allowed to be 
under way in the area during 
the night (for fear of bandits) 
and that this rule was rigidly 
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enforced by armed police-boats, 
we felt that the situation was out 
of hand; but fortune favoured 
us, and we were not arrested 
on either count before getting 
back in time for a nine o’clock 
breakfast. Tuning-up was like 
that most of the time. 
Everybody wants to give you 
advice when hearing you are 
going on a long-distance sail. 
It is a little overpowering at 
first, but you soon get used to it 
and most of it runs off your 
back like a duck’s water. Doctors 
talk about vitamins and water- 
generating equipment. Grizzled 
sea-dogs, particularly if they 
have read ‘ Kon-Tiki’ recently, 
talk knowingly about plankton 
and collecting rain-water in sails 
and specially constructed canvas 
chutes; other people tell you 


exactly how the galley ought 


to be arranged. But we were 
particularly lucky in meeting 
Adrian Hayter, who had sailed 
out to Singapore single-handed. 
He said simply, ‘“ Oh, you won’t 
have any trouble, but if I were 
you I’d take a dinner-jacket.” 
He was perfectly right too. 
We did not have any trouble 
and a dinner-jacket was almost 
essential. It lived, when it was 
off duty, in a suitcase and 
stayed, if not beautifully pressed, 
at least dry and unmildewed. 
Food and water solve them- 
selves. You go off and buy 
what you think will be good to 
eat, and in quantities that seem 
to be about sensible, and there 
are no difficulties about stowing 
it since a boat is far more roomy 
than you ever think it is going 
to be. And though the pile 


looks formidable when first laid 
out in heaps for stripping off 
the labels (so that they do not 
soak off and clog the bilge- 
pumps) and painting on the 
contents, it is soon under control 
and you have no further worries. 
As regards water, you just 
decide how much you want to 
take and then ration your use 
of it to suit. We took fifty-five 
gallons and were never short 
at all. 

We finally left Singapore on 
a Sunday at midday, and the 
last forenoon was one enormous 
rush. At the time we thought 
this unusual, but later we learned 
that it always happens, whatever 
time of day you sail and however 
carefully you have tried to get 
things ready the day before. 
And one never is careful the day 
before, however good the in- 
tentions; for there is always 
the feeling “Oh well, lots of 
time for that tomorrow.” One 
of the big difficulties about the 
last few hours before sailing 
is that you are never left 
to yourself. At Singapore we 
started off by trying to clear up 
some of the mess from the party 
of the night before (another 
hardy perennial pursuit on de- 
parture days) while people came 
down to wish us luck and see over 
the boat. Then I remembered 
that we had brought no oilskins, 
so a hurried dash in a borrowed 
car had to be organised to get 
some from the ship in the 
dockyard a mile away. Then 
bread had to be collected from 
the naval bakery. On return 
from this I was nailed by a 
vast man in shorts to give him 
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“A few words about the trip 
for the wireless programme 
tonight, old man. Just speak 
perfectly naturally into the 
microphone now, ‘Good evening, 
ladies and gentlemen, this is 
radio Malaya and here is Lieu- 
tenant - Commander Hamilton 
who has kindly consented to 
..” Consented my eye. 

After that ordeal came the 
fareweli cocktail party, over- 
shadowed by the thought of how 
undignified it would be to overdo 
the cocktail side and fail to get 
away from the pontoon, which 
is directly in front of the club- 
house, without a ghastly scene 
of some sort. In the event this 
contingency was happily avoided 
by the total absence of wind, 
so that when we let go our 
mooring lines in a storm of 
“*Good-byes” and “‘ Good lucks”’ 
we stayed motionless, feeling 


rather foolish, until a passing 
motor-boat, containing a *‘ chuck- 
ing-up’’ party from the ship, 
saw what was the trouble and 
towed us round the first corner 


of the channel. There we found 
a breeze; we also found that 
I had forgotten to bring on 
board our carefully chosen stock 
of fresh fruit, but since I had not 
the nerve to go back for it and 
find myself once more in the 
middle of a party that was still 
celebrating our departure, we 
decided to be fruitless for the 
first leg of the voyage. That one, 
though probably the worst, was 
fairly typical of all our departures 
from port. 

Once under way things settle 
down quite quickly as a rule. 
On this first Sunday, however, 
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they did not; for we had not yet 
learned that Sunday was our 
bad day. Before it was out we 
had run into two other troubles. 
The first came when we saw a 
passing Snipe-class dinghy and 
Ashmore decided to ask her 
crew to take a last-minute letter 
ashore to the post. Instead of 
holding it out to the dinghy on 
a boathook as we should have 
done, we tried to pass it over 
direct by leaning right outboard 
with outstretched arm. The 
dinghy did the same, but since 
they were lighter (or the crew 
heavier), they heeled over to- 
wards us, the mast fouled our 
rigging, and, with a nasty rend- 
ing noise, over she went with a 
broken mast, and both inmates 
in the water. By the time we 
had fished them out and towed 
the boat ashore we were full 
of gloom, so it only needed the 
final touch to make me wonder 
what this undertaking was for 
which we were heading. We 
allowed the boat to gybe, which 
pulled out one of our runners 
(the wire stay» that support the 
mast from aft) by the roots. 
Monday came quickly enough 
to prevent our despairing com- 
pletely, and we soon got into 
the swing of the thing. Our 
route from Singapore was south 
to the Sunda Straits between 
Java and Sumatra, thence 
straight across the Indian Ocean 
to Rodrigues Island, near Mau- 
ritius. This meant that the first 
four hundred miles or so lay 
through Indonesian waters, and 
I had it in the back of my mind 
that we might slip in to Batavia 
if we found that any adjustments 
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had to be made to the boat 
before embarking on two and 
a half thousand miles of empty 
ocean. In a fit of unwonted 
enthusiasm I had decided it 
would be worth while getting 
Indonesian visas 

started; for they 
unpleasing habit of throwing 
visiting yachtsmen into gaol 
for a while to cool their heels 
if they have not got them. (I 
am told that they did this to 
Adrian Hayter a few weeks after 
we passed through.) But the 
Indonesian consul in Singapore 
did not attract me, and when he 
produced a four-page document 
to be filled in, asking such 
questions as “‘How do y.va 


before we 
have an 


guarantee that when you leave 
Indonesia you will be admitted 
into any other country?” and 
“How do you guarantee that 


you will be able to maintain 
those for whom you are respon- 
sible during your stay in In- 
donesia ?”’ and then added that 
the visas would cost $100 each 
(about £5), I reckoned that we 
were better off without them. I 
am glad that I did—I should 
have hated to waste my ten 
pounds—but when we were going 
through all their islands and 
straits it felt very much like 
driving through London without 
a licence. 

The chief feature of that part 
of the trip was the succession 
of thunder-squalls through which 
we passed. They were brutes, 
as black as ink and full of 
thunder and lightning: some 
of them had lots of wind in the 
middle and others had none. 
With the usual perversity of 
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the weather it always seemed 
that if we took fright and 
shortened sail before one hit us, 
then it would be as gentle as a 
lamb, while if we did nothing 
about it we should suddenly 
find the boat lying right over 
on her side with the wind fairly 
screaming through the rigging 
and water lapping merrily over 
the coaming into the cockpit. 
During the day, too, all the 
squalls bred waterspouts round 
their edges, and if there is one 
thing I dislike more than a 
thunderstorm it is a waterspout. 
There seems to be no rhyme or 
reason about the things; why 
should they form up where they 
do and not half a mile farther 
ahead or farther back? Why 
should they move in any one 
direction rather than another ? 
And finally, and most interesting, 
what happens when one hits 
you? It is silly to be scared of 
them; the chances of being hit 
are probably about the same as 
of being struck by lightning or 
run over by a bus, and neither of 
those two eventualities has ever 
really worried me. It must be 
something to do with their 
slowness that is unnerving. 
They form up so slowly, pushing 
down a dirty grey feeler of 
cloud to meet an angry-looking 
wart of water that heaves itself 
out of the sea to form a 
sloping black pillar, which walks 
about aimlessly for a_ while 
before collapsing again. And 
then another forms somewhere 
else. And another. Until you 
find yourself peering anxiously 
overhead to make sure there are 
no groping feelers coming down 
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to grab you from the water. 
They are uncomfortable com- 
panions. 

In spite of squalls and In- 
donesians we managed to reach 
the Sunda Straits (vid the Rioux 
and Banka Straits) unmolested 
after five days, and went scream- 
ing in at the tail of a northerly 
blow that was our first real 
taste of bad weather. No sooner 
had we entered the straits, 
which are there about three 
miles across, than we were 
becalmed and the rain came 
down in good earnest. It stayed 
like that for a week. Fortunately 
we did not know this at the time 
or we should have been even 
more depressed than in fact we 
were ; for we thought it was a 
passing shower and not the 
south-west monsoon which it 
turned out to be. The outcome 


was that we developed a very 


active dislike for the whole 
area, and even the sight of 
Krakatoa through swirling rain, 
and the consequent assurance 
that it was not in the throes of 
blowing itself up again (the 
“Pilot” says, “Ships should 
navigate with extreme caution in 
this area on account of volcanic 
disturbance ”’) did very little to 
cheer us. I quote from the log 
for one of the days: “It 
rained again all last night and 
is still doing so. Also we have 
had to reef and unreef continu- 
ally so we’re feeling very bloody- 
minded and all the sails are as 
wet as we are. There were two 
spectacular thunderstorms this 
morning in the neighbourhood 
of Prince’s Island ; blowing like 
the proverbial clappers in every 
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known direction and raining 80 
hard that it was painful even 
under a hat. To add to the 
joys of life the stove has gone 
temperamental and persists in 
going et about every minute 
and a } leaving a vile stink of 
paraffin to mark its passing. 
This afternoon we stripped every- 
thing to its roots and replaced it 
having found nothing wrong, 
and there came the thought 
‘water in the fuel.’ Needless 
to say, it is what the trouble 
turned out to be; it came 
through a loose filler cap on the 
upper deck, so I spent a messy 
and smelly quarter of an hour 
draining and refilling the tank. 
It would choose today of all 
times to do this to us, just when 
it knew we wanted hot and 
trouble-free meals. As it was, 
two kettlefuls were all that our 
ingenuity and endurance within 
range of the stove permitted until 
half an hour ago (2100). Any- 
way, thank goodness we now 
know the trouble; I'd hate to 
set off for the next three weeks 
with just our un-gimbal’d single 
Primus to rely on.” 

That is a quotation from our 
second Sunday at sea and, at 
the time, I felt that was quite 
enough gloom to be getting on 
with. It was not, however, the 
end of Sunday’s devilments ; for 
during that night our chrono- 
meter took unto itself wings and 
leaped from its stowage on the 
chart table into the bilges, where 
it remained until I stood on it 
at four in the morning when 
getting up to take over the 
morning watch. Since it still 
seemed to be going we produced 
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our favourite war-cry of, ‘ Oh 
well; it will probably be all 
right,” tethered it back behind 
its piece of elastic shock-cord 
and hoped for the best. Later 
events showed the hope to be 
unjustified, for the chronometer 
had clearly disliked this sort of 
treatment. They are a pampered 
breed. 

It was about a week later, 
somewhere (I imagine) to the 
north of the Cocos Islands, that 
the weather cleared and the 
omens seemed propitious for 
taking a sight, which, feeling 
smug, I duly did and retired 
below to work it out. Half an 
hour spent in trying to convince 
myself that I had made an error 
in working, brought the ineseap- 
able conclusion that either I 
had forgotten how to work out 
a sight, or else the chronometer 
had given up the ghost com- 


pletely, however merrily it might 


still be ticking. Since both 
alternatives were equally unhelp- 
ful in finding out where we were, 
but the latter less damaging to 
my self-esteem, I broke the news 
to Ashmore that henceforward 
we would be longitude-less and 
wondered what the best thing 
to do about it might be. The 
answer was clearly “ Nothing” ; 
for it was obviously more sensible 
to go on for an extra two 
thousand miles and try to find 
a high and therefore easily seen 
island like Rodrigues, than to 
mess about trying to find the 
Cocos, which are low and have 
unpleasant off-lying reefs. So 
on we went. 


Some three wecks later I was 
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not quite so confident. It was 
our thirty-second day out from 
Singapore and our twenty-sixth 
day out of sight of land, a 
Thursday, and Rodrigues was 
now some four days overdue, 
Our log read: “Still no land 
in sight, blast it, but at least 
we should be able to get another 
latitude today” (it had been 
cloudy and calm the day before, 
the much-vaunted steady trade- 
wind having deserted us). “ The 
wind is still painfully light, but 
we are easing along on a westerly 
course with the spinnaker; the 
weather looks reasonable, and 
with luck the Trade should re- 
establish itself soon... 2100. 
We had our latitude all right, 
but we were about ten miles 
north of our line again. Goodness 
knows why we seem to have 
this trend to the northward, 
The day’s run was miserable, 
almost our lowest of the whole 
trip, 47. Even so I’m now 
drawn to the conclusion that we 
must have overshot Rodrigues. 
Which being the case we must 
have done so last Sunday night 
when the visibility was so bad 
and we were up to the north- 
ward.”’ (The previous Saturday 
and Sunday had been filthy 
and when we managed to get a 
sight for latitude on the Monday 
we had found ourselves almost 
eighteen miles north of my 
intended line). ‘‘ Which being 
the case again, we must now 
be getting somewhere near 
Mauritius, so we shall have 
to start easing south to make 
sure that we don’t overshoot 
that too. flowever, with all 
this over-running business one 
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must always cheer oneself with 
the thought, ‘The farther off 
from England, the nearer in to 
France,’ which is always some- 
thing. All of which must not, 
ef course, be taken to indicate 
that we are lost, simply that 
we don’t know exactly where 
we are. Anyway, what does it 
matter? We’ve lots of water to 
reach Africa and surely to good- 
ness we can hardly manage to 
miss that.” 

Next evening, when we had 
finally decided that it must be 
Mauritius that we should now 
look for, we sighted Rodrigues. 
Naturally we did not sight it 
until it was right on the beam 
(we having hauled south nearly 
to the latitude of Mauritius), so 
we had a twenty-five mile beat 
back to windward to get up to 
it. But what did we care! 
We 
were no longer Flying Dutch- 
men condemned to sail ever 
westward in a landless ocean. 
We broached our last remaining 
bottle of Madeira in celebration. 

The three-week interval which 
I have so quickly glossed over 
was spent for the most part 
in making excellent progress 
with a fine strong trade-wind on 
our port beam. Instead of our 
daily milages of 90 or 100, the 
table for this period read: 129, 
116, 126, 138, 127, and so on, 
which in a boat of our water- 
line length (which governs the 
speed) is good going. To start 
with we had birds to look at; 
one of them, a petrel, stayed all 
the way to the Cocos Islands 
and used to come on board to 
spend the night, not at all 
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frightened of the helmsman. 
Indeed he once perched for five 
minutes on Ashmore’s head, and 
would probably have stayed 
there if A. had not confused 
him with a dog and _ tried 
to seratch him under the chin. 
Once clear of the land, how- 
ever, the sea became completely 
empty: there were no_ birds, 
no fish, no ships, nothing but 
the everlasting succession of 
trade-wind clouds, which are so 
regular that they seem to stand 
still until they pass in front of 
the sun and you can see their 
shadows racing over the water 
towards you. Yet it is never 
dull, nor are any two days the 
same; for though the wind 
stays more or less in the same 
direction, the strength varies 
considerably ; sometimes it is 
just a fresh breeze, at others 
it rises almost to gale force and 
the sky then clouds over com- 
pletely while the sea looks grey 
and angry. Domestic life, too, 
provides plenty of _ interest. 
There is always the thought 
either of the last meal or the 
next one, and the gradual settling 
down to life on board is always 
going on. To start with, cooking 
is a good deal of a gamble, and 
half-prepared dishes suddenly 
have to be salvaged from the 
bilges whither they have taken 
themselves after being left for 
the veriest moment while one 
looks round for the salt. You 
learn to make cups of coffee by 
putting in all the dry ingredients 
first, so that as soon as the hot 
water is added the cup can be 
handed directly to the drinker 
(who can then get on and look 
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after it himself) rather than 
allow a dangerous interval to 
creep in while you add milk 
and sugar to the already mixed 
liquid. And matches, which at 
first you put down more or less 
at random, are now placed 
carefully behind the same elastic 
band that holds the ready-use 
milk-tin in position; dividers 
and pencils are gradually brought 
under control and, in fact, life 
becomes more easy, natural, and 
comfortable. 

We had our excitements too 
on this stage, usually on a 
Sunday, of course. But at 
midday on one Sunday it really 
looked as though we were to 
have a pleasant and peaceful 
day. The sea was blue and our 
progress was good, so we agreed 
to celebrate with a bumper 
lunch instead of our more usual 
midday meal. 


picnic type of 
This proved to be our undoing, 
for we decided to build a marma- 


lade pudding in the pressure 
cooker. In itself this was a 
harmless enough secupation, but 
what we had failed to notice 
was that the stove had developed 
an ugly leak through one of its 
glands and paraffin had collected 
in the drip-tray beneath. The 
first indication which I, at the 
tiller, had that all was not 
well was when Ashmore said, 
“Did you spill a lot of paraffin 
when you filled the stove this 
morning? There’s an awful 
stink of it down here.” To 
which I rather coldly replied 
that of course I had not. Almost 
as I did so the whole stove 
went up in sheets of flame. 
Since it had done just the same 
D2 
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the day before when I had 
spilled some paraffin when filling 
it, and it had gone out quite 
happily when left to its own 
devices, we did not pay much 
attention to it for a while. 
Instead of going out, however, 
the blaze got much bigger and 
better, and the whole cabin 
filled with thick black smoke. 
We wondered just how the 
marmalade pudding would enjoy 
all this, and whether the fuel 
container on the stove would 
explode when it was as red-hot 
as it appeared to be getting. 
It only took a few moments to 
convince us that you can have 
too much of a good thing and, 
since the woodwork overhead 
and round the stove was now 
burning cheerfully, the time had 
clearly come to do something 
drastic. Pousing only to fling 
the now almost incandescent 
pudding on to the bunk, we 
bailed a quick couple of buckets 
of water on to the blaze, which 
decently went out. Ashmore, 
who had been stuck in the cabin 
with the flames between him 
and the hatch, came up for air. 
I have never seen such a mess in 
a cabin before. It was filthy. 
The smoke was black and oily 
and had covered everything in a 
greasy deposit of lamp-black. 
The only thing that escaped 
was the pudding, which was still 
inside the cooker, and which we 
ate in gloomy silence as we 
surveyed the damage. 

All this sounds rather un- 
pleasant, but the more normal 
days easily made up for it. 
Life is really well worth living 
when you get up at a quarter to 
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eight and then spend a sunny 
forenoon in the cockpit, the boat 
almost sailing herself while you 
read a book or else just sit and 
consider the infinite. The sun 
is warm, for you are still com- 
fortably in the tropics; the 
breeze keeps you pleasantly cool, 
and all the time you know by 
the ever-spreading coffee-stains 
on the chart and the wake which 
boils out astern that you are 
making progress, getting some- 
where, enjoying every minute 
of life . . . “ for lust of knowing 
what should not be known, we 
make the Golden journey to 
Samarkand.” Life is gloriously 
simple and uncomplicated away 
from newspapers, wirelesses, and 
forms in quadruplicate. 
Rodrigues, of all the places 
where we stopped, was my 
favourite. From the moment 


we arrived, to be greeted by the 


magistrate in a boatload of 
people, some thirty or more of 
them, to the day when we left 
in half-a-gale after spending a 
night aground on their coral 
reef, we felt at home. It is so 
remote there that you are greeted 
as human beings, and not as 
some sort of circus exhibit to 
be fed on cocktails and hors- 
d’wuvres to see what he will 
do with them (‘ Look! They 
eat just like we do!”’) which is 
apt to happen in more sophisti- 
vated areas. Besides, it is a 
contented community; people 
sweep off their hats to you and 
say “ Bon jour,” and there are 
none of the moans and groans of 
being “ exiled”’ that one might 
expect in a place where the mail- 
boat calls only once in two 
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months and there are no cars or 
cinemas or the other so-called 
essentials of civilisation. Fishing 
and walking and tennis and 
partridge-shooting are the main 
sports, with bridge and dancing 
with the neighbours after dark 
—quadrilles are popular, and 
eightsomes. Also everyone keeps 
dogs, hundreds of dogs, most of 
whom fight each other most of 
the time, in drawing-room, court- 
house, or simply in the garden, 
but none of them seems to 
get hurt as a result, and with 
an exclamation of “Oh! It’s 
those dogs again,’ one simply 
wades into the knee-high mass 
of snapping and yelping and 
disperses the lot with a few well- 
directed clouts, and all are 
friends again for another hour 
or so. Other excitements are 
provided (when visiting yachts 
are not about) when Mimi, the 
government mule, throws the 
magistrate’s wife off her back 
at the top of the mountain 
(‘‘ My dear, she wasn’t thrown 
off. She fell off’); when the 
government dispenser is involved 
in a rape case (or is it black- 
mail ?); or the Cable and Wire- 
less manager’s wife is bitten 
by an eight-inch centipede that 
was sitting in her wardrobe. 
All these things are of far more 
importance than those that fill 
the newspapers, and far more 
fun, too. 

When we left, they gave us a 
mail to take to Mauritius, so 
we felt full of importance and 
dignity as we sailed down the 
hand-dug chanuel through the 
reef, waving furiously over the 
stern at the entire population 
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who had assembled on the end of 
the jetty in the rain to see us go. 
This did not last long, however ; 
for both dignity and importance 
ebbed with the tide when we 
grounded at the last beacon but 
one from the entrance, and had 
to stick out a couple of impro- 
vised legs to hold ourselves 
upright. Perhaps we had stayed 
just half an hour tor ng with 
the magistrate over a farewell 
curry lunch. It was all for the 
best, really; for three more 
letters were sent out to us by 
rowing-boat before we refloated, 
next morning, with a good deal 
of local assistance and _pole- 
manship—the favourite method 
of propulsion. The last we saw 
of those ashore was the Cable 
manager’s wife waving what 


appeared to be a sheet from her 
front door as we pulled down 


two healthy reefs and prepared 
for a wet trip to Mauritius. 

We got it, too. Whether 
or not it was the hospitality 
we had received ashore I do not 
know, but for the first two days 
of the three-day trip we were 
as sick as dogs and could 
barely face our meals, a most 
strange event. On the morning 
of the third, by which time we 
had recovered our appetites, 
Mauritius appeared with the 
dawn, rather to my surprise, 
for I had done nothing about 
trying to navigate ; so we closed 
in on it and ate an enormous 
breakfast. As I had not origin- 
ally intended to visit the place 
we carried no chart, and the 
imitation I had drawn from 
information culled from the 
* Pilot’ seemed to bear very 
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little resemblance to what we 
found. But it erred on the right 
side, and was covered in blood- 
curdling warnings of ‘“ Rock. 
Dries 2 feet,” ‘*‘ Dangerous Tide 
Race ”’ or simply “‘ Give at least 
two miles clearance,’’ whereas 
we found everything bright and 
blue and sunny and untroubled. 
It turned out in fact to be one 
of our pleasantest sails. As we 
skirted the reef that surrounds 
the island all the colours were 
unbelievably vivid, from the 
very pale green of shallow water 
over a sand bottom to the deep 
Quinky blue outside the reef, 
cut up by neat white wavetops 
and the line of our wake. 
Mauritius is one of those 
places with a silhouette which, 
if it was not real, you would 
condemn as grossly exaggerated. 
Mountains go shooting up out of 
flat green plains of sugar-cane 
and achieve quite impossible 
pinnacles and carbuncles on their 
tops. Pieter Both (‘* Remark- 
able mountain” as the ever-apt 
‘** Pilot’ describes it) is simply 
an enormous sand tee with a 
celestial golf-ball balanced pre- 
cariously on top of it. Needless 
to say, British rule in the island 
will end when the golf ball 
topples, but I am assured that 
it is a pretty safe bet for Britain, 
though it looks as though one 
good shove would do the trick. 
We stayed for nearly a week 
in Mauritius and enjoyed our- 
selves thoroughly. On one occa- 
sion I again had to give a 
wireless “‘interview.”’ This time, 
instead of a talk to a man in 
shorts with a portable recorder, it 
entailed a taxi-ride to Curepipe 
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at the top of the hill (both geo- 
graphically and socially) and 
being “ shushed”’ into a most 
impressive-looking studio. There 
were red and green lights on 
the door and a glass cage in 
one wall like an aquarium, 
where little men looked tense 
and businesslike beside a vast 
switchboard. Eventually we 
started, and things seemed to 
be going with a great swing 
when the door suddenly burst 
open and one of the little 
men shot in with a hammer 
and caught an inoffensive but 
rather battered looking wall- 
plug socket a terrific blip with 
his hammer, shouted through the 
aquarium window, “It’s that 


bloody plug again,’”’ and dived 
once more to the nether regions. 
This was apparently a technical 
hitch ; for we had to go back 
to the beginning and start our 


interview again. 

Another feature of the island 
was the local ship-chandler, who 
spent his days in a sort of happy, 
whisky-induced coma in his own 
bar while his younger brother, 
who had two perfectly fascinat- 
ing and certainly unique devil’s 
horns of hair, sprouting rich 
and thick from his ears and 
combed to immaculate points, 
ran the business. Ran it at a 
very good rate of profit too, to 
judge by the cost of the three 
weeks provisions we bought from 
him; but to give him his due 
I doubt if his prices were much 
higher than anyone else’s, and 
at least he was extremely 
efficient and punctual with 
deliveries. 

We left Mauritius in driving 
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rain and an awful muddle (as 
usual), but this time we had a 
day of calm in which to recover. 
Then the trade-wind settled in 
again and off we went. Reunion 
Island we never sighted, and we 
headed for the southern tip of 
Madagascar, which I intended to 
pass fairly close in order to get the 
full benefit of the Agulhas current 
running down from the Mozam- 
bique Channel parallel with the 
African coast. Our chronometer 
was still kaput, but by this time 
we were fairly adept at guessing 
our longitude, so we had less 
than our usual worries and a 
bigger target to aim at. The 
days rolled pleasantly on and we 
edged our way out of the trades. 
It was on this leg of the trip that 
we had our best three days’ run 
of 141, 141, and 147 miles, an 
average speed of almost 6 knots, 
and it was certainly exhilarat- 
ing while it lasted, but wearing. 
The wind was on the quarter 
and was almost at gale force the 
whole time; we lifted and 
swooped and surged along, while 
occasionally a bigger wave than 
usual would lift its top over 
the canvas spray-screen that 
surrounded the cockpit and 
drench the helmsman. Knees 
and neck are the parts that feel 
it most in that sort of weather, 
the knees because they are 
braced against the hard angle 
of the opposite side of the 
cockpit, and the neck because 
you are forever gazing over 
your shoulder to judge what the 
next wave is going to try and 
do to you. Every now and then, 
too, when it gets too bad, you 
have to lash the tiller so that 
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she sails herself for a while and 
off you clamber forward, hand- 
hold by handhold, to pull down 
another couple of rolls of reef 
on the mainsail. Below, though 
dry, it is uncomfortable. Going 
along at maximum speed like 
this the motion changes from 
the easy roll you are accustomed 
to, to a series of vicious lunges. 
Every action has to be deliber- 
ate, particularly when you are 
trying to cook, otherwise you get 
thrown on to the stove, or 
boiling water jumps up and 
bites you with the peculiarly 
malignant intent of all inanimate 
things in a small boat in rough 
weather. 

Our burst of speed finally 
ended in a torrential downpour 
of rain and masses of thunder 
and lightning, but no wind. It 
was so perfectly beastly up top 
that we both retired to the 
vabin and brewed a vast curry 
supper until the weather thought 
better of its behaviour and a 
light southerly breeze sprang 
up to set us on our way again. 
That is the best of being miles 
out to sea. Whenever you feel 
the urge you can simply down 
tools and go below in comfort 
and know that there is nothing 
to bump into. They say that 
there are two kinds of sailors, 
those who are frightened when- 
ever they are out of sight of 
land, and those who are never 
happy until they are. I certainly 
find that I incline to this latter 
school of thought. 

As we went south and closed 
the African the weather 
began to grow more and more 
unsettled. The sky in the 


coast 
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evenings, instead of being a 
great herd of dinosaurs walking 
in stately line round a fiery 
horizon, became all ragged and 
tattered and unruly, and the 
wind would come from any 
point of the compass, though 
for the most part it remained 
easterly. On one day it backed 
to the north-east and started to 
blow up in such a way that I was 
tempted to try to break our speed 
record and see if we could not 
wring a day’s run of 150 miles 
out of it. Slowly we went 
through the now familiar routine 
of reducing sail, and the intervals 
of sunshine became fewer and 
fewer. At sunset it was blowing 
almost at gale force from fine on 
our quarter, and we had reefed 
our mainsail right down, but 
were still holding grimly on to 
our number one staysail, which 
was our normal working foresail. 
During the night the wind con- 
tinued to strengthen, and by 
midnight we had to change the 
mainsail for the storm trysail 
and set the number two instead 
of the number one staysail. 

At four in the morning the 
wind was whining cheerlessly 
through the rigging and the sea 
had increased to a great height, 
with snarling white crests all 
round us, so we were forced to 
take off the trysail and continue 
with just the number two stay- 
sail straining away ahead. I had 
the morning watch and it was an 


eerie feeling, sitting up there 


all alone, fizzing along in great 
bounds of speed as each wave 
came up from astern, lifted the 
Speedwell high in the air and 


then shouldered her down off 
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its back into the trough, where 
all I could see was a crest astern 
and tue retiring swirl of the 
wave ahead. Every now and 
then, too, there would be the 
startling noise of a crest breaking 
heavily just behind my shoulder. 
Silly to be startled ; for a wave 
you hear breaking in a following 
sea is one that breaks too early 
and all you get is the white 
crest rivering past you; but, 
silly or not, I always do 
jump when I hear the noise. 
Usually they came in a series, 
two together and then an hour 
or so with nothing, and some- 
times a brute of a wave would 
time its break right and slap 
down over the stern, but the 
canvas dodger nobly kept most 
of the water out, and on we 
bounded, the miles tumbling 
away astern. By eight o’clock 
we were all set for the record, 


152 at the very least by midday 
if only we could hold on to our 
sail, so I shook Ashmore in 


jubilant mood. As I did so the 
instinct that somehow develops 
on these occasions made me 
look up on the starboard quarter 
(thirty degrees from where the 
general run of the waves was 
coming) and there, high over- 
head, was a real beast of an over- 
hanging monster rushing right 
at us. I said ‘*‘ Look out!” or 
something rather feeble of that 
sort, and grabbed for a solid 
bit of boat just as the wave 
came inboard. There was no 
question this time of our rising 
to it, it simply swept over 
everything, me included, and 
continued on its way without a 
pause. The cockpit was left 
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full to the brim, but nothing 
much more seemed to happen 
and it was almost an anti- 
climax, so I merely thought, 
‘* Worst one we’ve had yet, but 
at least it should be our ration 
for a while.” Apart from giving 
the cockpit drains a helping 
hand by bailing with a saucepan, 
I did nothing about it. Ashmore 
then passed up my toothbrush 
and half a cup of fresh water 
and we both began the first of 
our morning ceremonies, tooth- 
brushing, having first, thank 
goodness, shut down the cabin 
doors again. I was just half- 
way through my brushing when 
the next one came. It was a 
horror. The first, which I had 
felt was bad enough, was a 
tuppenny-ha’penny effort com- 
pared with this one; the whole 
boat went underneath, cabin 
tup and everything ; my tooth- 
brush was never seen again, and 
both my arms were nearly pulled 
out by the roots as I hung on to 
the boom-crutch with one hand 
and the sheet winch with the 
other. Again she came up on 
the other side, water streaming 
from her topsides, but this time 
two of the stanchions carrying 
our canvas screen had been torn 
out and one of them, having 
struck the runner, had wrenched 
that adrift as well. This seemed 
tome to be enough. We did not 
wait for a third one, but took 
the sail off her right away and 
forgot our ideas of record-break- 
ing. At once she behaved like 
a lady ; the wild motion stopped 
and we lifted and curtseyed 
gently over everything, perfectly 
dryly and comfortably until, 
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a few hours later, the wind 
moderated and we were able to 
get on our way again. 

That same evening, such is 
the perversity of South African 
weather, another gale arrived, 
this time from the south and 
therefore against us, so we had 
not the same incentive to go on 
fighting it for so long, and 
remained far drier and more 
comfortable ; for it was only in 
a gale or a calm that both of us 
ever turned in at the same time. 
We were now almost due, by 
my reckoning, to be sighting 
Africa and, sure enough, with 
the dawn one day, I smelled it. 
Ashmore reckoned that this was 
imagination, but it was not; the 
smell is quite unmistakable and 
is largely compounded of hay. 
Later in the day we met an 
errant butterfly, just as the 
weather deteriorated once more. 
By dark it was again blowing a 
gale and, since it was not from 
right ahead, we hung on to our 
storm canvas as long as we could. 
But at two in the morning we 
gave it up and went to bed, 
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leaving the boat to look after 
herself with no sail set. In the 
morning it was still blowing a 
gale, but the sky was clear and 
blue, and there, ten miles away, 
was Africa. This was excellent, 
and vindicated to the full my 
navigation-by-nose methods. 

After thet we skirted down 
south, with the Agulhas current 
under our tail and the weather 
doing all that it could to be 
annoying, interspersing calms 
with light and fluky headwinds, 
until finally we were deposited, 
after one of our few real’, good 
sails, ten miles short of Port 
Elizabeth at two o’clock in the 
morning. It was the only time 
in the whole trip when I really 
longed for an engine. There 
were the lights of Port Elizabeth 
and there were we in a glassy 
sea—utteriy stuck. This went 
twelve hours; 
then there came a breeze from 
seaward and we were wafted 
into port in great style, setting 
our big spinnaker and looking, 
so at least we thought, very 
glamorous indeed. 


on for exactly 





SHOPKEEPING 


BY R. RB. 


It is nearly six months since 
we moved from the comparative 
seclusion of Service life into the 
hurly-burly of existence in a 
densely populated working-class 
district. For the benefit of 
those who did not read ‘‘ We 
Buy a Shop’! [ would like to 
explain that we were driven 
to take the course we did by 
financial necessity. I married 
late in life, and when I had to 
retire at the age of sixty on a 
very small pension, two of our 
children were yet at school. 


With very little capital at my 
disposal I had to find some means 
of existence which would enable 
us to live locally and permit the 
children (girl and boy) to con- 


tinue at the excellent schools 
where, I am pleased to say, 
they are both doing well. For 
various reasons, a General Store 
in a working-class district seemed 
to be the right answer. 

Was it ? 

It is yet too soon to be certain, 
but I think the answer is “ Yes.” 
My wife and I are both working 
harder than we have ever done 
in our lives except in war-time, 
but it does not seem to be doing 
us any harm. Thanks to living 
at wholesale cost prices and 
thanks to the excellent diges- 
tions of the various members 
of the family, whose bill of fare 
closely relates to what is not 


FOR BEGINNERS. 


MONEY. 


being sold sufficiently quickly 
in the shop, we are living at a 
cheaper rate than I had thought 
possible. This is just as well, 
because the profits are well below 
not only those we were led to 
expect, but even the very mod- 
erate figure of my own estimate. 

It would not be fair to blame 
either the previous owner for 
leading me up the garden path, 
or myself for ill-judgment. We 
stepped into this business at a 
time when a trade recession was 
about to set in and we are learn- 
ing economics the hard way, 
with practical examples a-plenty. 
Two big local factories making 
goods for the export market 
found the demand for their 
goods falling off, and were even- 
tually compelled to down-grade 
or dismiss “ redundant ’”’ staff. 
This affected the sales of two 
other factories which manufac- 
ture for the local market, and 
these in turn had to apply 
similar measures. Previously all 
these factories employed women 
on a half or whole-time basis, 
and more than half the families 
whose needs we supply had two 
or more breadwinners. This is 
no longer the case, and here and 
there one finds that even the 
solitary breadwinner is not earn- 
ing a8 much as he or she did a 
few months ago. 

Those who read “ We Buy a 
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Shop”? may remember that I 
anticipated a trade recession, 
and that one of my reasons for 
taking a food shop was that 
however much people’s incomes 
went down, food would yet be 
required. My idea of priorities 
in spending ran something like 
the following: rent or mort- 
gage payments, full supplies of 
essential food, light and fuel, 
children’s requirements, cloth- 
ing, tobacco and alcohol, amuse- 
ments, luxuries. To the dismay 
of my wife and myself we find 
that most of our customers 
would list their priorities in a 
very different order: rent, 
cigarettes and beer, minimum 
quantities of essential food, light 
and fuel, hire purchase pay- 
ments, children’s requirements, 
clothing, amusements, further 
food supplies. Several of our 
customers smoke between thirty 
and forty cigarettes a day, and 
on Friday and Saturday even- 
ings the local pubs do a roaring 
trade. 

Most of the factory dismissals 
took effect immediately after 
the annual Indusville holiday. 
For a week before the holiday 
our customers started saving up 
for a spree, and during the week 
after they made half-hearted 
attempts to catch up on debts 
they had cheerfully incurred 
while feeling good. So _ the 
bembshell of dismissal, down- 
grading or short-time employ- 
ment hit both them and us 
doubly hard. They have no 
idea of saving against a rainy 
day, so they have no reserves 
unless one counts the pawnshop. 
As soon as their incomes were 
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diminished many of them came 
to us with requests for extended 
credit. Although we have been 
here such a short time yet we 
know their circumstances pretty 
intimately: some are to be 
trusted, some may be given a 
little rope, and to a few “ The 
Book” must be alto- 
gether. 

We found it difficult to adjust 
ourselves to their way of spend- 
ing. During three August 
weeks we sold to our fifty-one 
registered customers essential 
non-rationed goods as follows: 
17 lb. flour, 12 Ib. rice, 7 Ib. 
jam or marmalade, 5 packets of 
pudding or cake mixture, 3 Ib. 
dried fruit, 14 boxes of breakfast 
cereals, and 22 tins of beans or 
peas. Yet during the same 
period, mostly to the same 
customers, our sales of sweets 
and cigarettes increased by 22 
per cent and 18 per cent re- 
spectively. 

Most of the tradesmen in 
Indusville are having a_ thin 
time, and the matter of survival, 
as between small fry such as 
ourselves and the multiple shops, 
depends on whose reserves run 
out first. In theory the big 
concerns should win. On the 
other hand, their overhead costs 
absorb a higher proportion of 
their takings, and we have the 
advantage of being able to open 
early and close late. In s80 
doing, and in spite of ourselves, 
we perform a public service. 
Competition ensures that there 
shall be no overcharging, and 
we grant credit to an extent not 
permissible in the big shops. 
[I suppose an economist would 
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shake his head, but although it 
may be wrong in theory, yet the 
English will continue to require 
and demand credit as long as 
they can maintain their present 
way of life. 

The management of a small 
business requires as much brains 
as the management of a large 
one. We have had to curtail 
our buying of groceries and 
increase our buyings of sweets 
and cigarettes, but is this a 
phenomenon or is it merely a 
phase? When the cold wet 
weather comes, shall we see the 
pendulum swing back again to 
increased buying of food? Like 
many other new businesses, this 
one is under-capitalised and it 
is essential to maintain a quick 
turn-over of stock. One cannot 
buy from hand to mouth. Even 
if relying on wholesalers, the 
goods must come from all over 
Britain, and one of the delicate 
problems of buying is whether 
one shall buy direct from the 
manufacturer or not. He re- 
quires a bulk order, and offers 
favourable discount terms. The 
question is, how long will his 
goods remain on the shelves or 
in the cellar, and how much 
interest will one’s overdraft 
demand. In practice, one re- 
signs oneself to taking a dimin- 
ished profit on goods for which 
there is a low or uncertain 
demand, and buys such goods 
in small quantities from a whole- 
saler who will deliver once a 
week or once a fortnight. 

The shop itself is interesting, 
even fascinating. It is no more 
than the former front room of a 
typical three-bedroom house in 
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a row of houses in a working- 
class district. Our access to it 
is directly from the sitting-room, 
and I compare the closing of 
the communicating door with 
the closing of the cockpit cover 
over one’s head in an aeroplane. 
Here is a little world of its own 
requiring full attention and con- 
stant watchfulness. My wife 
has accused me of “ sitting 
there like a spider in the middle 
of your web, wondering if it is 
in the right place and how to 
make it attract the right kind 
of fly.” My retort is that she 
is only concerned with selling, 
while it is my task to see that 
the right kinds of goods are there 
in sufficient quantity, suitably 
displayed, and yet suitably 
placed for access. 

No-one knows how much can 
be done with a little space until 
necessity compels. We _ take 
advantage of every inch, and 
again I go to the Services for a 
comparison, this time with a 
submarine. On entering from 
the sitting-room I find myself 
immediately in the narrow gang- 
way behind the display counter 
and ice-cream _ refrigerator. 
Shelves line the long wall on my 
left, extending to the outer 
door facing me. At the right- 
hand end of the display counter 
sits the bacon-slicing machine, 
and there is just room to squeeze 
round between it and the storage 
refrigerator. One step further, 
or maybe one and a half, and I 
am in the only clear space on 
the serving area of the shop. 
This is about four feet square 
when cleared for action: at 
other times it is liable to be 
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encroached upon by milk crates, 
biscuit tins, the firewood box, 
and boxes of families’ rations 
all made up and awaiting collec- 
tion. I now stand facing the 
shelves, with the one window 
and the outer door on my right. 
In front of me is the narrow 
serving counter, with scales, and 
behind me, above, and on my 
left, are orderly rows and tiers 
of stacked goods so placed that 
hardly a square inch of the 
walls is visible anywhere. The 
space for customers, between 
the serving counter and the 
shelves, is so restricted that 
three at a time is enough and 
four is a crowd and a fifth must 
be content with the doorstep. 
The window fulfils an all-impor- 
tant function. Here we show the 
passer-by a frequently changing 
selection of the goods we have 
to offer, with prices clearly 
marked. By this window we 
can be judged. 

The astonishing thing is the 
number of wants that can be 
supplied without moving more 
than one foot. Experience has 
taught what goods should be 
kept close at hand, and it is 
quite exciting to be asked for 
something which sends one on 
the short walk to the shelves 
behind the display counter, or 
even climbing on the chair to 
reach down something which is 
rarely demanded. Once, for my 
own amusement, I took stock 
of everything that is kept under- 
neath the two counters and the 
window-board. The task occu- 
pied ten minutes and the total 
value came to over £30. The 
wholesale value of the contents 
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of the shop is never less than 
£200, and sometimes a good deal 
more. It has occurred to me 
that if ever there was an earth- 
quake, or some even more dis- 
astrous calamity that might 
keep one pinned for several 
weeks, the shop would be the 
right place in which to be 
caught. Here are bread and 
milk, soft drinks, butter, mar- 
garine, cheese, biscuits, sweets, 
eggs, chocolate, sugar, flour, tins 
of preserved food of all descrip- 
tions, cigarettes, medicines, soap, 
bandages, and even fireworks to 
provide the means of sending up 
an 8.O.8.! If the prisoner were 
of literary inclination, he could 
amuse himself writing a com- 
panion volume for ‘ Voyage 
autour de ma chambre.’ At 
the moment in this shop we 
have sweets from England, Scot- 
land, Wales, France, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Italy; biscuits 
from Glasgow, Blackpool and 
Amsterdam ; jams and pickles 
from London and Norfolk ; milk, 
cheese and butter from New 
Zealand ; tinned meat and fruit 
from Australia, both Americas, 
Holland and Yugo- Slavia; 
spices from the East Indies and 
Africa ; dried fruits from Greece, 
Spain, Africa, and America ; 
rice, curry powder and tea from 
India; olives and chestnuts 
from Spain; tinned fish from 
Portugal and  Seandinavia; 
sugar from the West Indies and 
Cuba. It is the modern story of 
Sinbad the Sailor, and makes 
small beer of that perspiring 
individual’s commercial journey- 
ings. 
While the 
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one off from the family and the 
domestic scene generally, the 
outer door lets in the world. It 
begins at 8 A.M., and the “‘OPEN”’ 
sign has seldom been up for 
more than half a minute before 
the first shopper is there— 
usually some small child with 
a panic message or note from 
mother, who has found herself 
short of something essential for 
the children’s breakfast. Before 
9 A.M. we have been fully in- 
formed about the weather, any 
local calamity or interesting 
event, and the state of affairs in 
half a dozen homes that morn- 
ing (“‘ Mother wants some aspro 
and ten cigarettes for m’daddy, 
cheap ones but not doodlums or 
whizz-bangs he’s at ’ome with a 
bad stomach oh it’s awful he’s 
that bad tempered oh and wot 
‘ave you got for a penny they 
was out late last night oh yes I 
nearly forgot I want a packet of 
cornflakes, no not those—those 
others with the black mammy 
on the front I’m collecting them 
an’ mummy says she'll pay you 
tonight when she comes ’ome 
from work.’’) From all this we 
deduce that Mr and Mrs Buggins 
paid a visit to the “local” the 
night before. 

Between 9 A.M. and 11.30 A.M. 
the customers are mostly the 
better-class women whose hus- 
bands can afford to keep their 
wives at home. It is essential 
that this session shall be pre- 
sided over by my wife ; for they 
want to talk women-freemasonry 
and receive advice. They soon 
found out that my wife had been 
a nurse, and for many of them 
she now fills the réle of honorary 
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medical practitioner. When the 
shop cannot supply the dispen- 
sary need, she sends them down 
to the chemist, fifty yards 
distant. This somewhat easy- 
going colleague complains good- 
temperedly that since Mrs Money 
came, he has had to obtain 
supplies of medicines and so on 
that he has never been asked for 
before. 

Between 12 noon and 2 P.M. 
it is a free-for-all scramble, with 
child customers shopping in their 
own right. ‘* Wot ’ave you got 
for a penny?” ‘“’Ave you got 
anything for a ’a-penny?” 
“Tce lolly, please, not a white 
one I was sick the last time I ’ad 
a white one I ’ad five one after 
the other and before I could 
finish the last one I was that 
sick! Oh it was awful! Til 
ave a blackeurrant one no 
I won’t—raspberry please.” 
These ice lollies are something 
new in my experience. They 
are made from pure concentrated 
fruit-juice which we pour into 
small duralium containers, and 
freeze. If you keep the con- 
tainers clean, the frozen product 
is not only harmless but bene- 
ficial. Some retailers will not be 
bothered to scald their con- 
tainers after use, with unfortun- 
ate results on the children. Sold 
at a penny, they show about a 
fifty per cent profit. We sell 
not less than sixty a day, and 
more or hot days and holidays. 
When one remembers that in 
addition to this we sell as much 
as sixty separate pennyworths 
of sweets to children daily, it is 
not surprising that by the end 
of the day my wife and I are 
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both tired, for a girl child spend- 
ing her penny likes to take her 
time over the transaction. Since 
much the greater part of our 
trade is with regular customers, 
children and adults, we cannot 
afford to be off-hand in our 
manner. We would gladly be 
without the custom of certain 
clients, but I think we have 
learnt to take the rough with 
the smooth. ‘* Good discipline,” 
says my wife occasionally, and I, 
who have spent most of my life 
preaching and enforcing discip- 
line, accept the reminder and 
occasionally retire into the back- 
ground for a swear or two, and 
to cool off. 

In between dealing with cus- 
tomers, we have to cope with 
deliveries, and with the rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers 
and wholesalers. We buy any- 
thing from £50 to £75 worth of 
goods each week, and the big- 
gest order, apart from cigarettes, 
is seldom as much as £10. This 
means that a very wide range 
of goods comes under review. 
Have we already a demand, or 
shall we have to create one? 
What size and type of container 
will sell the most readily ? How 
long will it take us to move X 
quantity and can we find suit- 
able storage space and can we 
afford to lock up any more 
capital? What are the sale 
terms, and when can we expect 
delivery ? 

From 2 P.M. to about 4 P.M. 
is usually quiet. Then the 
children pour in again on their 
way home from school, and we 
hope that most of them will 
have finished their business be- 
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fore 5 p.M., when their mothers 
and fathers and big brothers 
and sisters require attention. 
By 6.30 p.m. the rush is over, 
and those who come after that 
hour usually have time to spare 
and want to talk. So again this 
session, like the morning one, 
must find my wife in the shop; 
for her elderly male substitute 
is not wanted, and is likely to 
get not only a dirty look but a 
pointed remark about his wife’s 
absence and his own superfluous 
presence. Like the public house 
and the old-fashioned barber’s 
shop, we are a meeting-place and 
a gossip centre—that is under- 
standable ; what is not so under- 
standable is the keen and out- 
spoken interest taken in us as 
individuals. Of course I have 
been accustomed to the same 
kind of thing in Service life, 
but then I was only made aware 
of it by my batman and clerk ; 
now we get it directly and some- 
times it is very pointed. In 
return they expect us to be 
interested in all their doings, 
feelings, hopes and plans for the 
future. The women and children 
show my wife their new posses- 
sions. The other day a particu- 
larly grubby child, just able to 
walk and searcely able to talk, 
staggered into the shop and 
without a word thrust into my 
hand a soiled and broken china 
ornament. I duly admired it, 
and calied my wife’s attention. 
* Oh, I’ve seen it already,” she 
said. ‘* Now she has brought it 
for you to admire.” 

The children are even quicker 
than their parents in sensing 
one’s mood. Sometimes I am 
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only made aware of the state of 
my own feelings by observing 
that the children are doing their 
shopping more expeditiously and 
more quietly than usual. My 
idea of shop-keeping is that I am 
here to minister to their wants ; 
my wife knows better; she 
knows that you must be inter- 
ested, or appear to be interested, 
in them as individuals. The 
pattern of living round here is 
something utterly different from 
anything with which I have 
come in contact before except 
in a native settlement. They 
live so close to each other that 
there are no reserves and no 
secrets. During term time the 
mothers get the children ready 
for school before they themselves 
go to work. We gather that 
breakfast is a sketchy affair, and 
most children are given a penny 
or twopence to spend with us 
on their way to school. At 
school they have free milk, and 
luncheon at token price. This 
lasts them until their mothers 
can give them a fairly substantial 
evening meal. Although the 
mothers will not buy much jam 
or paste because, they say, it 
makes the children eat too much 
bread, yet they will have new 
bread, and cannot be persuaded 
to take a loaf of yesterday’s 
baking. This matches with the 
way they will only buy fresh 
green vegetables when they are 
scarce and dear; by the time 
these become plentiful and cheap 
the mother is buying tinned 
beans or peas. 

The reader may well imagine 
that we are surrounded by a lot 
of half-starved rickety-looking 
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children. On the contrary, al- 
though a few of them look under- 
nourished and ill-cared for, the 
majority would pass muster in a 
crowd of working-class children 
anywhere. I cannot explain 
this, unless they derive some 
sustenance from the airs eman- 
ating from the local brewery 
and the pickle factory. Though 
small and thin, these children 
have super-abundant vitality. 
They are on the go from early 
morning until late at night, and 
it is not unusual for us to hear 
small children talking while sit- 
ting on the step outside the 
shop waiting for their parents 
to come home from the pub at 
10.15 p.M. My wife says that 
the larynxes of these children are 
probably permanently impaired 
from over-strain throughout 
the day. They have only two 
methods of speaking: one is a 
subduc.u hoarse mutter with all 
the words, oddly pronounced, 
running into one another: the 
other is a screaming shout at the 
top of their voices. Whatever the 
weather, they seem to wear the 
same clothing, and very little of 
it, and their footwear is usually 
pervious. Many of them have 
permanent coughs and my wife 
hints at tuberculosis and cancer 
germs. Of course, with her 
knowledge and training, she is 
not so easily deceived by appear- 
ances a8 I am. She says the 
children are neglected and that 
many of them suffer from skin 
complaints. My comment is 
that the parents manage to keep 
going in their jobs and therefore 
they must be healthy stock and 
therefore the children are healthy 
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too: my wife says “‘ no” to this ; 
she rates the parents at about 
C.2 standard and _ prophesies 
that the children will not be 
better than C.3. If she is right, 
it is a damning commentary on 
our much-vaunted social and 
health services. 

The mothers use their children 
of less than school age as shop- 
ping agents. Every day you can 
be certain of having to deal with 
at least two or three small mites, 
quite frequently clutching in 
their dirty fingers a £1 note. 
They state their requirements 
as well as they are able, and we 
guess the rest. When it comes 
to handing them their change 
we wrap it in a piece of paper 
and write the amount on the 
paper. In five months we have 
not had any trouble on these 
grounds. Johnny Biggs has no 
more chance of robbing little 
Susy Snodgrass than he would 
have if she were his sister; for 
the families know each other 
almost as intimately as if they 
were one. 

Thouzh the parents in their 
dealings with us are remarkably 
honest, the same cannot be said 
of the children. Mrs Biggs will 
not permit us to undercharge 
her, or make a mistake in her 
favour over change; her son 
Johnny will anatch something 
off the counter in an unguarded 
moment, or attempt to get two- 
pence worth for three half-pence, 
and we have noticed the same 
kind of thing in other families. 
Is the honesty of Mrs Biggs 
basic, and if so, why has she not 
been able to instil it into Johnny? 
Or is it merely that Mrs Biggs 
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realises that we should find her 
out eventually if she took 
advantage of us? The chil- 
dren’s ignorance of religion is 
appalling. All they know of the 
second Person in the Holy Trin- 
ity is that His names provide 
their parents and themselves 
with two convenient swear- 
words. Recently one of them 
said to me: “I saw your Mum 
going out all poshed up; where 
was she going ? ”’ 
“To church,” I replied. 
“Chureh! What’s that?” 
was the puzzled reply. I am 
reminded of two other examples 
of peculiar ignorance. My wife 
mentioned to one of her cus- 
tomers that the shop is now 
stocking toilet rolls. ‘ Toilet 
rolls! What’s them?” was the 
reply. Another woman brought 
in her bill for the week. This is 
nothing more than the approp- 
riate page torn from the exercise 
book in which we keep our 
record of credit accounts. My 
wife had booked to this cus- 
tomer’s account two identical 
items, and to save time had re- 
corded the second one as “ ditto.” 
“The bill’s all right except 
for one thing,” said the woman, 
“T ain’t never ’ad no ditto.” 
“The Book” is a mixed 
blessing to both sides. It makes 
it easy for our customers to try 
to live beyond their means. 
When the day of reckoning 
comes, every Friday or Saturday, 
the customer cannot always pay 
up, and so she asks us to carry 
over a portion of the amount 
owing until next week. This 
would be acceptable if we could 
be sure that she would curtail 
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her future buying until the 
arrears were paid off, but in 
practice these women seem un- 
able or unwilling to take the 
necessary measures. If one says 
“no,” there is the risk that 
they will take offence, and take 
their trade elsewhere, leaving 
behind them a small bad debt. 
If one says “‘ yes,” there is the 
risk that the carry-over will 
steadily increase until it becomes 
a bad debt anyway. My rough- 
and-ready method, which has 
worked satisfactorily so far, is 
to tell them that until any 
arrears are paid off, they must 
pay cash for everything. I was 
somewhat nervous about this 
policy at first, but now I realise 
that our customers dislike the 
idea of being ‘* warned off” 
from the shop. A comment 
from outside was : 

* You see, it would soon get 
round, and it wouldn’t do them 
no good. They would have to 
go somewhere else round here, 
and Mrs A. or Mrs B. would 
know they had done something 
to upset you and they would be 
suspicious-like.””’ Mrs A. and 
Mrs B. are our two nearest 
competitors, and the relations 
among all three of us 
excellent. 

It is quite impossible not to 
like these people. We arrived 
here a few days before the 
Coronation, and were at once 
invited to join them in their 
festivities, paid for by them- 
selves from a fund to which 
they had been contributing for 
months. We made our excuses, 
but neither my wife nor I will 
ever forget the scenes in the 
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street on that great and glorious 
occasion. Every house displayed 
prominently a picture of the 
Queen or the royal family or the 
Coronation coach and _ horses, 
and in addition the street was 
heavily decorated with streamers 
of red, white and blue, flags and 
electric lights. In the evening, 
under a cold north-west wind 
which set the decorations swing- 
ing and jangling, they danced. 
It looked as though the whole 
of the local population was out 
in the street, from grandfathers 
and grandmothers down to chil- 
dren in prams or even in cots. 
They danced, some well, some 
with abandon. There was 
strangely little shouting—just a 
continuous burble of talk with 
laughter, and the continuous 
patter of the running feet of 
children whose particular delight 
was to bring material for the 
replenishment of a bonfire. It 
went on until weil after mid- 
night, and even the unedifying 
scenes outside the local pub, 
when the doors were finally 
closed, did not mar one’s sense 
of pleasure. I had thought that 
such a seene could only be 
enacted in Southern Europe on 
a festa or gala occasion, yet here 
it was going on under my very 
eyes in a back street in Indus- 
vile, England. 

It would be difficult indeed to 
resist people who say to your 
wife wistfully, ‘‘We hope you 
will stay, but we are afraid you 
won’t be able to stand us for 
long; you see we have never 
had anyone like you here be- 
fore.” They want to know 
where she gets her clothes (bless 
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us, they are the mended and 
cared-for relics of easier days !), 
and where she goes for her hair- 
do. A girl child announces that 
when she grows up she is going 
to have “ black and white hair 
all mixed up, just like Mrs 
Money’s.”’ 

It is now known among the 
children as “ The PLEASE and 
THANK-you shop.” My wife 
would not tolerate the rough 
manners and words of some of 
the children, and insisted on 
their saying “ Please’ and 
“Thank you.” In some aston- 
ishment but with no _ visible 
resentment they have complied, 
sometimes getting their own 
back by imitating her way of 
speaking when they are safely 
outside the shop. Parents and 
school-teachers have been quick 
to back up and reinforce the 
order. 

We do not see much of the 
husbands except for a few who 
come in to buy their own cigar- 
ettes. We gather that most of 
them are lords of creation in 
their domestic worlds. They do 
not appear to have much affec- 
tion for their children, who are 
in many cases almost strangers 
to them. “ Here comes your 
pa; now get to hell out of it,” 
warns a mother. Evidently both 
men and women are very out- 
spoken when on familiar ground. 
Our next-door neighbour is an 
Trishwoman whose husband lost 
his job a few weeks ago, and 
consequently he has been spend- 
ing many unaccustomed hours 
at home. The other day I 
heard her exclaim, in a loud and 
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angry voice, “ Get out and stay 
out ; and if you never come back 
no more it will be soon enough ” 
—then—under her breath, in a 
manner you could only describe 
as reverent—“ In the name of 
Jesus.” 

A product of a generation 
which insisted that grown-ups 
and children belonged to differ- 
ent worlds has difficulty in 
realising how much things have 
changed in that direction. Here, 
the grown-ups are more like 
children and the children are 
more like grown-ups than I had 
thought possible. Both parties 
have difficulty in understanding 
my jokes, so that when one 
registers I am delighted. The 
other day a boy came in and 
asked, in the presence of two 
companions, “ How much do 
the penny fizzers cost ? ” 

** Sixpence,” I replied. 

While the inquirer stood star- 
ing uncertainly his companions 
collapsed in fits of laughter and 
later went up the street support- 
ing each other, laughing, and 
repeating, “’Ow much do the 
penny fizzers cost ? and ’e 
says ‘ Sixpence ’ oh, ho, ho, 
ho, he, he, he.” 

On the other hand, here is one 
that went off like a damp squib. 
I went into the shop one morn- 
ing and a regular customer 
inquired solicitously about a 
swelling under my eye. “ Oh, 
that’s where my wife hit me,” 
I replied airily. After I had left 
the shop the woman said to my 
wife: “ Eh love, don’t ’it ’im 
so ‘ard next time; ’e’s only a 
frail one.” 
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I THROTTLED down the engine; 
lifted the midshipman on to the 
steering-seat, and left the boat 
to drift idly under his care, while 
the rest of the crew unrolled 
the chart and tried to discover 
the whence and whither of our 
day’s run. 

As far as the eye could see, 
islands, big and little, crowded 
in all round us—each with its 
wooded slopes rising to a peak 
covered with wind-blown firs ; 
each edged with twisted juniper, 
scrub-oak and mosses, and each 
ready to answer immediately to 
any name we thought the chart 
might like it to have. To the 
north - east, the snow - capped 
mountains of the Pacific coast 
range of Canada stabbed a soft 
summer sky with their jagged 
peaks. And north, south, east, 
and west, among the maze of 
islands, winding channels lured 
and beckoned. Only the fact 
that we were looking for a 
certain old Indian village kept 
us from letting our boat with 
the wilful name continue to have 
her own way and carry us where 
she pleased. 

So we turned the chart this 
way and that way, trying to 
make it fit what lay before our 
eyes. 

“ We came through there, and 
along there, and up _ there,” 
pointed my nine-year-old mate, 
whose sense of direction is fairly 
reliable. 
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So we swung a mountain a 
few degrees to the west. 

But my bosun, who is three 
years older, took her pencil and 
with a few swift strokes showed 
us: “ This is where we saw the 
Indians spearing fish, and that 
is where we saw the old painting 
on the cliff.” 

So we meekly swung 
mountain back 
little to the east. 

Then the channels began to 
have some definite direction, 
and the islands sorted them- 
selves out—the right ones stand- 
ing forward, bold and green; 
the others retiring, dim and 
unwanted. We relieved the re- 
luctant midshipman at the 
wheel; the mate clambered up 
on the forward deck to watch 
for reefs; and we began to 
make our way cautiously 
through the shallow unknown 
waters that would eventually 
bring us to the Indian village. 

We were far north of our 
usual cruising grounds this 
summer, in the waters of the 
Kwakuitl Indians, one of the 
west coast tribes of Canada. 
Their islands lie among hundreds 
of other islands on the edge of 
Queen Charlotte Sound, well off 
the usual ship courses and acces- 
sible only through narrow con- 
fusing passages. In summer it 
is fairly quiet and sheltered ; 
but in the spring and fall the 
big winds from the open Pacific 
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sweep up the Sound and through 
the islands, stunting and twisting 
the trees; and in winter the 
cold winds blow down the great 
fiord that cuts sixty miles 
through the mountains to the 
north-east. And at all times of 
the year, without any warning, 
comes the fog—soft, quiet, 
obliterating. 

There is little habitation 
beyond the occasional logging- 
camp or trading-centre hidden 
in some sheltered bay. To the 
eye, the country is practically 
unchanged. The Indians living 
among these islands have the 
same setting that they have had 
for hundreds of years and cling 
to many of their old customs. 
For instance, the old village on 
Gilford Island that we were 
looking for, still pays tribute to 
the village of Mamalilacula— 
blood - money for a raid, not 
many years ago, that wiped out 
most of the tribe. And during 
their long isolated winters, they 
still hold the forbidden winter 
ceremonies behind the barred 
doors of some old community 
house. 

A chance finding of a stone 
hammer on our own land had 
first roused our interest in the 
Coast Indians. Visits to the 
museum and the archives had 
made us familiar with the old 
legends and habits of the people 
who had made our hammer. 
And now a stray month in a 
summer’s wandering, a sudden 
aberration, and we were on our 
way to see for ourselves their 
old villages with the big com- 
munity houses, and to try to 
recapture a Past that so soon 
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will be gone for ever. Already 
we could feel it crowding closer. 
And the further we penetrated 
into these waters, the more we 
felt that we were living in a 
different age—had perhaps lived 
there before and dimly remem- 
bered it all. Yesterday we had 
passed a slender Indian dug-out. 
An Indian was standing up in 
the bow holding aloft a long 
fish - spear — poised ready to 
strike. His woman was crouched 
in the stern, balancing with her 
paddle—a high sheer cliff behind 
them. Cliff, dug-out, primitive 
man; all were mirrored in the 
calm water beneath them. He 
struck—tossed the wriggling fish 
into the dug-out, and resumed 
his pose. When was it that we 
had watched them? Yesterday: 
a hundred years ago: or was it 
perhaps a thousand ? 

Farther and farther into the 
Past we slipped. Down winding, 
tortuous by-ways—strewn with 
reefs, fringed with kelp. Now 
and then, out of pity for our 
propeller, we poled our way 
through the cool, green shallows 
—slipping over the pointed 
groups of great star-fish, all 
purple and red and blue; turn- 
ing aside the rock-cod swimming 
with their lazy tails; making 
the minnows wheel and dart in 
among the sea-grapes. In other 
stretches, herons disputed our 
right of way with raucous cries, 
and bald-headed eagles stared 
silently from their dead-tree 
perches. Once a mink shrieked 
and dropped his fish to flee, but 
turned to scream and defy us. 
Perhaps, as the mate suggested, 
he was a mother one. 
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We turned into more 
water, flanked with 
islands, higher hills. 

‘“Mummie! Mummie! A 
whale!” shouted the bosun, 
and almost directly ahead of us 
a grey whale blew and dived. 

“Two whales! Two whales!” 
shrieked the whole crew, as a 
great black killer-whale rose in 
hot pursuit, his spar-fin shining 
in the sun. He smacked the 
water with his great flanged tail 
and dived after his prey—both 
heading straight our way... . 

We were safe behind a reef 
before they rose again. The 
grey whale hardly broke water ; 
but we could see the killer’s 
white, make-believe eye glare, 
his small black real eye gleam. 
Then his four-foot spar-fin rose 
and sank, the great fluked tail 
followed ...and they were 
gone, leaving the cliffs echoing 
with the commotion. The 
Indians believed that if you saw 
a killer’s real eye, you died. It 
seems quite probable. 

John, our midshipman, re- 
covered first. 

“T could eas’ly have shot 
them, if I’d been there!” he 
cried, grabbing the bow and 
arrow that he always carried for 
emergencies. 

But there were no regrets 
from the rest of us—we still felt 
rather pale. Some tribes believe 
that if you shoot at a killer, 
sooner or later that killer will 
get you—inland or wherever 
you flee. Other tribes hail him 
as their animal ancestor and 
friend, and use him for their crest. 
But we were not quite sure of 
ourselves yet: we were still just 
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feeling our way along. Perhaps 
in some former life we had 
belonged to one of these tribes. 
But to which one? We had 
forgotten, but perhaps the killer 
had not. We would take no 
chances in this forgotten land. 

Once more we went our peace- 
ful way, our lines over in hopes 
of fish for supper. The engine 
was barely turning over, our 
wake was as gentle as a canoe’s. 
We rounded a bluff, and there 
on a rocky point a shaggy grey 
wolf lay watching her two cups 
tumbling on the grass. She rose 
to her feet, eyed us for a second, 
nosed the cubs—and vanished. 

The distant hills turned violet, 
then purple. We anchored in a 
small sheltered cove, made our 
fire on the shingle beach and 
ate our supper. Then, all too 
soon, the night closed in. 

About ten the next morning, 
away off in the distance, we 
sighted the white shell beach. 
A white shell beach is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the old 
Indian village, and every old 
village has one. Its whiteness 
is not a sign of good house- 
keeping, but rather the reverse. 
These Indians lived chiefly on 
sea-foods ; among them, clams. 
For hundreds of years they have 
eaten the clams and tossed the 
shells over their shoulders. The 
result is that their old villages, 
which are believed to be the 
third successive ones to be built 
on the same sites, are all perched 
high up on ancient middens, as 
the clam-shell dumps are called. 
Earth, grass, ferns and stinging- 
nettles have covered them and 
made them green. But down 
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by the water, the sun and waves 
bleach and scour the shell to a 
dazzling white. The beach is 
the threshold of an Indian village 
—the place of greeting and part- 
ing. 

We dropped our anchor be- 
tween a small island and the 
great rugged cliff, topped with 
moss-laden firs, that bounded 
one end of the beach. Then we 
piled into the dinghy and rowed 
ashore. The place was deserted ; 
for it is a winter village, and 
every summer the tribe goes off 
for the fishing. So, when we 
landed, no chief came down 
with greetings—no one sang the 
song of welcome. Only a great 
black wooden figure, standing 
waist high in nettles up on the 
bank, welcomed us with out- 
stretched arms. 

“Ts she calling us?” asked 
John anxiously, shrinking closer 
to me. 

I looked at the huge figure 
with the fallen breasts, the 
pursed-out lips, the greedy arms. 
It was Dsonoqua of Indian folk- 
lore, who runs whistling through 
the woods, calling to the little 
Indian children so that she can 
catch them and carry them off 
in ber basket and devour them. 

‘No, no! Not us,’ I assured 
him. But he kept a watchful 
eye on her until he was well out 
of grabbing distance. 

Behind the black woman, high 
up on the midden, sprawled 
thirteen or fourteen of the old 
community houses. These same 
houses stood there when Cook 
and Vancouver visited this coast. 
When Columbus _ discovered 
America, a similar group of 
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buildings (you can find the 
remains if you dig) stood on the 
same site—only the midden was 
lower. Now there are shacks 
huddled in the foreground—the 
remaining members of the tribe 
live in them, white-men’s way. 
But they did not seem to matter. 
One was hardly conscious of 
them ; it was the old community 
houses that dominated the scene. 

Timidly, we mounted the high 
wooden steps that led from the 
beach up towards the village 
platform. It was impossible 
to move anywhere’ without 
first beating down with sticks 
the stinging -nettle that grew 
shoulder high throughout the 
whole village. In the old days 
the tribe would harvest it in the 
fall for its long fibres, from 
which they made nets for fishing. 
We beat... beat... beat... 
and rubbed our bare legs. 

The village platform made 
better walking—a great broad 
stretch of hand-hewn planks 
that ran the full length of the 
village in front of the old houses. 
We tip-toed, as intruders should. 
A hot sun blazed overhead. The 
whole village shimmered. Two 
serpents, carved ends of beams, 
thrust their heads out beneath 
a roof above our heads and 
waited silently. Waited for 
what? I did not know, but 
they were waiting. I glanced 
over my left shoulder and caught 
the cold eye of a great wooden 
raven. But perhaps I was mis- 
taken ; for as long as I watched 
him, he stared straight ahead— 
seemingly indifferent to us. I 
nervously lighted a cigarette. 

Who were these Coast Indians, 
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and where did they come from ? 
No one really knows. In appear- 
ance, language, and customs, 
they are quite different from the 
Indians of eastern Canada or the 
Interior. They have broad flat 
faces and wide heads. There is 
evidence that in early times 
there was another type with 
narrow heads and faces; but 
these have disappeared or 
merged with the other. There 
are a8 many different languages 
on the coast as there are tribes— 
each of them distinct and differ- 
ent from any of the others and 
with no common roots; and all 
of them different from any other 
known language. Unlike the 
astern Indians, who were demo- 
cratic and had no distinction of 
birth, the Coast Indians had a 
rigid class system: firstly the 
nobility, the smallest class and 
strictly hereditary ; then a large 
middle class; and lastly the 
slaves, who were usually captives 
from other tribes, and their 
descendants. 

Some ethnologists think that 
these tribes came across from 
Asia, by Behring Strait, and 
worked their way southwards. 
The Chukchi, who were the 
aborigines of Kamchatka, used 
to tell their Russian masters that 
the people across the Straits 
were people like themselves. 
Other ethnologists think that 
they have drifted north from 
some tropical island of the 
Pacific. Many of their customs 
and superstitions are the same. 
Some customs, whose origin 
they have forgotten, are similar 
to those practised by the 
Polynesians in their old sun 
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But whatever their 
origin, when discovered they 
were a long way back on 
the road that all civilisations 
have travelled—being a simple 
stone-age people, fighting nature 
with stone-age tools and 
thoughts. In one hundred and 
fifty years we have hustled them 
down a road two thousand years 
long. On a recent Indian grave 
on a burial island I saw a cook- 
ing-pot and a rusted boat-engine 
—the owner would need them 
in the next world. They hang 
on to the old life with the left 
hand and clutch the new life with 
the right. 

The Indians of the Interior 
called the Coast Indians the- 
people - who - dwell - in - big- 
houses. The big house at the 
end of the village platform had 
lost its roof and walls—only the 
skeleton remained. Its main 
uprights or house-posts were 
two great wooden ravens with 
outstretched wings. Fourteen 
feet high, wing-tip touching 
wing-tip, great beaks and fierce 
eyes, they stared across to where, 
some sixty feet away, a couple 
of killer-whales standing on their 
tails formed a companion pair 
of posts. A massive cedar log 
connected each pair across the 
top of their heads. At right 
angles on top of these again, 
enormous cedar logs ninety feet 
long and three feet in diameter, 
all fluted lengthwise like Greek 
pillars, stretched from one pair 
to the other, forming with 
the house-posts the main up- 
rights and roof-beams of the 
house. The Nimkish tribe have 
a legend that it was the Raven, 
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he who made the first man, who 
showed them how to get the 
huge roof-beams in place. It 
was certainly the first thing we 
wondered at. When a chief built 
a house it was a custom for him 
to kill four of his slaves and bury 
one under each house-post as it 
was raised—for strength, or good 
luck, or perhaps prestige: they 
had a curious habit of dcstroying 
their property just to show how 
great they were. 

The house-posts tell to which 
Crest or Totem the inmates of 
the house belong; for the crest 
system runs through all the 
Coast Tribes, even among tribes 
that have different languages 
and no friendly intercourse. 
There is the crest of the Raven, 
of the Grizzly Bear, of the 
Killer-whale, of the Wolf and 
others. The reason why each 
one is related to, or is the 
ancestor of a particular family, 
is woven into their folk-lore. 
For instance, there is a legend 
that the killer-whale was created 
a long time after the other 
animals. He was made by an 
Indian ; whittled out of yellow 
cedar. The Indian painted him 
Indian fashion with a couple of 
extra eyes on his stomach ; 
tried him to see if he would 
float, then told him to go and 
look for food. He might eat 
anything he found in the water, 
but he must never touch man. 
Unfortunately the killer made 
a mistake. Two Indians were 
upset out of their canoe and the 
killer ate them. Ever since then 
the killer-whale has been related 
to the family of the men he ate 
and has been used as their Crest. 
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Beat... beat... beat... 
we laid the nettles low. A 
cicada shrilled in the midday 
heat. And somewhere in the 
tall pines that backed the village 
a northern raven muttered under 
its breath. We lifted the long 
bar from the great door of a 
community house and stood 
hesitating to enter. In the old 
days a chief would have greeted 
us when we stepped inside—a 
sea-otter robe over his shoulder, 
his head sprinkled with white 
bird-down, the peace sign. He 
would have led us across the 
upper platform, between the 
house-posts, down the steps into 
the centre well of the house. 
Then he would have sung us a 
little song to let us know that 
we were welcome, while the 
women round the open fires beat 
out the rhythm with their sticks. 
The earth floor would have been 
covered with clean sand in our 
honour and cedar-bark mats 
hastily spread for our sitting. 
Slaves would have brought us 
food—fish eggs nicely rotted and 
soaked in fish oil—to be eaten 
out of a common bowl with 
curved horn spoons. The house 
would have been crowded with 
people—men, women, children 
and slaves. Three or four fires 
would have blazed on the earth 
floor and the great house would 
have been smoky but dry. 

We stepped inside and shiv- 
ered—the house felt cold and 
damp after the heat outside. 
Mounds of dead ashes, damp 
and green, showed where fires 
had once been. A huge bumpy 
toad hopped slowly across the 
dirty floor. And one of the 
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house-posts—a wolf carved in 
full relief with its head and 
shoulders turned, snarled an 
angry welcome. The only light 
came from the open door behind 
us and from the smoke-holes in 
the roof. High above us on the 
heads of the house - posts 
stretched the two fluted beams 
that acted as ridge-poles. From 
them rafters sloped down to the 
outer wall- plates, the whole 
frame-work covered with hand- 
split boards or shakes. Standing 
in the centre of the house, we 
were about three feet below 
outside ground level, for 
warmth, I imagine. The sleep- 
ing-platform was on the lower 
level and ran round the entire 
building ; and behind it, three 
feet higher, was the platform 
on which they kept their posses- 
sions. 

In the early days, each family 
would have had a certain space 
on the two platforms allotted to 
it, sometimes partitioned off 
with hanging mats. It was a 
collection of related but separate 
families, under a common roof ; 
but it was not community living. 
In that land of winter rains and 
fogs, it seems a natural solution 
to the problem of trying-to- 
keep-dry. In the summer, as 
they still do, they left the 
winter village and went off in 
their dug-outs up the rivers and 
inlets. 

Sunlight and darkness; heat 
and cold; in and out we 
wandered. All the houses were 
the same size, the same plan, 
only the house-posts  dis- 
tinguished them. Some were 
without wall-boards, some 
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without roof-boards; all were 
slowly rotting, slowly  dis- 
integrating—the remains of a 
stone-age slowly dying. 

Searching ... poking... dig- 
ging. We found old horn spoons, 
wooden spoons, all the same 
shape. Split a kelp-bulb length- 
wise, leaving an equal length of 
split stalk, and you have the 
shape of the Coast Indian spoons. 
Stone hammers, stone chisels, 
which would have been used to 
flute the great beams. And 
why the flutes? Memories of 
some half-forgotten art, carried 
across some forgotten sea? In 
some of the early work there 
seems to have been a substitu- 
tion of wood for what should 
have been stone. 

In one of the better preserved 
houses, evidently still in use, 
there was a beautifully made 
dug-out carefully turned upside 
down. The Indians still make 
these dug-outs. They take a 
cedar log the required length, 
and by eye alone they adze and 
Shape it—keel, bow, stern, 
When the outside is finished 
they drive in wooden pegs, their 
length depending on the thick- 
ness they want the canoe to be. 
Then they adze, or burn and 
chisel out the inside, until they 
work down to the wooden pegs. 
Then comes the work of shaping 
the dug-out, which at this stage 
is much too narrow and high 
amidships. They fill it up with 
water and throw in stones heated 
in a fire until the water boils. 
The wood is then pliable and 
easily stretched, and they set 
in the thwarts—spreading and 
curving the hull to whatever 
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shape they want. The prows 
are high and curve forward, the 
tip often carved. This one had 
the head of a wolf, ears laid back 
to the wind. 

We played with their old 
boxes-for-the-dead, trying to see 
if we could fit in. It is astonish- 
ing what you can get into, in 
the knee-chest position. The 
owners of these had not been 
allowed to use them, tree-burial 
being forbidden now. The boxes 
were of bent cedar-work, peculiar 
I think, to these Coast Indians. 
They are made of single sheets 
of cedar about half-an-inch in 
thickness, cut to shape. On the 
lines, where they want them to 
bend, they cut V grooves on the 
inside and straight cuts on the 
outside. Then they wet the 
grooves to make the wood pliable 
and bend the box to shape, 
just as you would a cardboard 
candy -box. The edges are 
sewn together with small roots 
through awl-holes made in the 
wood. The covers are separate, 
made of a single piece of heavier 
cedar ; flat except for the front 
edge which curves up and out. 
The boxes are bound with cedar- 
bark rope in a peculiar fashion 
that leaves a loop at each corner 
to hold on the cover. They are 
decorated on the outside with a 
design of fine fluting made with 
some kind of a stone tool. When 
an Indian was alive, he kept his 
belongings in his box. When 
he died, his friends, always of 
another Totem, put him in his 
box and tied it up in a grave- 
tree. 

It was so easy to let the 
imagination run riot. All round 
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me, grey and dim, surged and 
wavered the ones-of-the-past. I 
picked up a stone spear-head ; 
smooth brown stone, ground 
chisel-sharp at the edges—and 
the men of the tribe crowded 
closer. Naked, black haired, 
their faces daubed with red war- 
paint, their harsh guttural 
voices raised in excitement. 
They were pointing at the beach 
with their spears—the canoes 
were ready, they were going on 
a raid; and they raised their 
spears and shouted. . . 

“Have you found == any- 
thing ?”’ called the mate behind 
me...and the fierce crowd 
wavered, hesitated, and was 
gone. 

** Just a spear-head,” I mur- 
mured, waving him away . 
but they, the dim-ones, would 
not come back. 

It was harder to imagine the 
women. Perhaps 
shyer. I could 
glimpses of them; they would 
never let me get very close. 
But later, on a little sunny knoll 
on a bluff beyond the village, I 
surprised a group of the old 
women. They were sitting there 
teasing wool with their crooked 
old fingers, their grey heads bent 
as they worked and gossiped— 
warming their old bones in the 
last hours of the sun. Then a 
squirrel scolded above my head ; 
I started and it was all spoiled. 
On the knoll where they had 
sat I picked up a carved wooden 
affair—on examinatiou, a crude 
spindle. The village was below 
me, already in the shadows. 
Beyond, to the west, quiet 
islands lay in the path of the sun. 


they were 
only catch 
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And all round me, perhaps, the 
old women held their breath 
until this strange woman should 
have gone. I wondered, as I 
left, what they would do without 
the spindle that I carried in my 
hand. 

I was tired of Indian villages 
for the moment—slightly be- 
wildered by turning over the 
centuries, like the careless flip 
of a page. So I turned away and 
waded along in the shallows 
with the crew towards the high 
rocky point with its tall trees, 
near where our boat was moored. 
It was low tide, and suddenly 
beside my bare foot, which I 
was placing carefully to avoid 
the barnacles, I saw an old 
Indian bracelet of twisted 
copper. My crew were soon 
making little darting noises, and 
in a short time we had found a 
dozen of them, caught among 
the sea-weed or lying in crev- 
ices at the edge of the cliff. 
Some, like the first, were of 
twisted copper ; others, of brass, 
were worked with diagonal lines, 
and several had the deep grooves 
at each end that tell of the 
number of sons, or sons’ sons in 
a family. I knew that they 
belonged to a period about one 
hundred and fifty years ago, 
when the natives first got copper 
and brass from the Spaniards. 
But personal belongings like 
that would have been buried 
with the owners. Suddenly I 
remembered the old tree-burials, 
and glanced above my head at 
the great trees that overhung 
the water. There sure enough, 
swaying in the breeze, hung 
long strands of the cedar-bark 
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bound a 
the upper 


rope that had once 
box-of-the-dead to 
branches. 

Our supper on board was 
punctuated with cries _ of, 
““There’s another box! I see 
another!”?—the whole still, 
dark wood, on top of the cliff 
below which we were anchored, 
was a wood-of-the-dead, each 
moss-hung tree holding its grim 
burden against the evening sky. 

My crew are tough, they slept 
as usual—deep, quiet, sleep. I 
lay awake, lost somewhere down 
the centuries. Things that I did 
not understand were abroad in 
the night ; and I had forgotten, 
or never knew, what charms I 
should say or what gods I should 
invoke for protection against 
them. There were dull lights in 
the deserted village. Lights 
that shimmered and shifted, 
disappeared and _ reappeared. 
Lights that I knew could not be 
there—and yet, and yet, there 
they were. I heard the sound 
of heavy boards being disturbed 

. who is it that treads the 
village-platform ? There was a 
shuffling and scuffling up among 
the boxes of bones in the trees. 
Low voices were calling and 
muttering. Something very con- 
fidential was being discussed up 
in that dark patch. 

“Teoh ...tch... teh!” said 
a voice in unbelieving accents. 
It was repeated in all the trees, 
on all the branches, from all the 
boxes. Perhaps they could not 
believe that we had taken the 
bracelets—none of their own 
people would have touched the 
things-of-the-dead. 
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Evidently somebody was telling 
them about it. 

SO. aD 60s Deas Qres Ol” 
came low choruses, from this 
tree and that tree—perhaps they 
did believe now, and were think- 
ing up curses. 

Impossible to explain to them 
that I was trying to save their 
Past for them—a_ reproving 
chorus of “ Tch...tch...teh!” 
started immediately. 

‘** But really,” I insisted. 

SO 6:0: Sow wD 2 oe OE" 
reproved the Dead. 

Finally, exhausted, I watched 
the first faint signs of dawn. 
There was soon a more definite 
stirring in the trees, and one by 
one the great northern ravens 
left their vigils and flew off with 
a last mutter. The owls winged 
their way deeper into the forest 
and at last the wood was quiet— 
the dead slept. Overhead, an 


early sea-gull floated in the grey 
light, its wings etched in black 
and white—a peaceful, friendly 


thing. And then I, too, slept. 
We stayed three days in that 
village ; anchored three nights 
beneath the  trees-of-the-dead. 
After all, if it were the whispers 
and echoes we wanted, there 
they were. But we left the 
fourth morning on account of a 
dog, or rather, a kind of dog. 
There is always the same silence 
about all these old villages; it 
is hard to explain unless you 
have felt it. I say felt, because 
that describes it best. Just as 
you have at some time sensed 
somebody hiding in a dark room; 
so these unseen presences in an 
old village hold their breath to 
watch you pass. After wander- 
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ing and digging and sketching 
there for three days, without 
seeing a sign of anything living 
except the ravens and owls, 
a little brown dog suddenly 
and silently appeared at my feet. 
There is only one way of getting 
into the village—from the water, 
by the beach. The forest behind 
has no trails and is practically 
impenetrable. Also it is on an 
island and there is no other 
habitation. Yet, one minute 
the dog was not, and then there 
it was! I blinked several times 
and looked awkwardly the other 
way, but when I looked back 
it was still there. 

I spoke to it—but not a sound 
nor movement did it make; it 
was just softly, there. I coaxed 
—but there was not a sign that 
it heard. I had a feeling that, 
if I tried to touch it, my hand 
might pass right through. 

Finally, with a horrible prick- 
ling sensation in my spine, I 
left it and went down to the 
beach. As I reached the dinghy 
I glanced over my shoulder to 
where I had left the dog—it was 
gone! But as I turned to undo 
a rope—it was on the beach 
beside me. Feeling, I am not 
sure what—apologetic I think—I 
offered him a piece of hard-tack. 
He immediately began to eat it, 
and I was feeling decidedly more 
rational, when I suddenly real- 
ised that he was making no noise 
over it. The hard-tack was being 
swallowed with the same strange 
silence. Hurriedly, I cast off 
and left. I did not look back: 
I was afraid he might not be 
there. 

Later in the morning I said 
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to John—John had been waiting 
for me in the dinghy at the time. 

* John, about that dog...” 

“What dog?” interrupted 
John, busy with a fish-hook. 

“ That little brown dog on the 
beach.” 

“Oh, that!” said John, still 
very busy, “that wasn’t a 
nusual dog.”’ 

I left it at that—that 
what I had wanted to know. 


was 


Then the fog came — soft, 
white creeping fog that shut out 
all our familiar world. Our 
once friendly green trees were 
now dim menacing shadows that 
would drift suddenly into sight, 
hesitate for a moment, then 
quickly turn and flee away. 
Instead of our clear green sea 
with its colourful inhabited 
shallows, there was a misty void 
over which we silently moved. 
Everything took on the unreal 
silence of a spirit world. 
that were thrown with more 
than usual force were caught 
and divided and muted, reaching 
us like soft echoes. We were in 
the world of the little brown 
dog and there was no way out. 

Northward we slowly faltered, 
content if we sometimes saw the 
ghosts of trees, to show that we 
had not gone too far west and 
strayed out into the open Pacific. 
Once something loomed up dead 
ahead—shrouded in swirling fog 
—one of the great wooden 
ravens from the Indian village 
towering above us with out- 
stretched wings. We cowered 
miserably below him. Did he 
want the bracelets back, or 
what? He could have them 
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. anything! But the huge 
figure shrank ... shrank... 
and it was only a lone cormorant 
sitting on a rock, its wings 
spread out to dry; magnified 
by the fog. 

After three days, the fog 
finally changed to rain and the 
known world once more crowded 
round. In a dreary drizzle we 
made the long run on the open 
Pacific, then thankfully slipped 
through the entrance of desolate 
Blunden Harbour and anchored. 


Next morning we headed 
south. Great heavy clouds hung 
low and white, covering the still 
sleeping hills and mountains like 
a downy comforter. Up we 
rose on the long swell, and then 
the smooth, hurried slide as it 
urged us on our way. The mate 
had tLe wheel and was manag- 
ing nicely. The bosun and I 
pulled out the chart and the 
well-worn Coast Pilot to look 
for shelter—in case of the pos- 
sible need, in view of the prob- 
able wind. 

‘* What day is it?” asked the 
bosun, looking up from the 
chart. Sunday, we finally 
decided, after much thought 
and caleulation—days get lost 
or found so easily when one has 
been playing with years 
centuries in Indian villages. 

‘* Well, here’s a Sunday Har- 
bour all ready for us!” I looked 
over her shoulder—a little ring 
of islands on the very outside 
fringe of Queen Charlotte Sound. 
But sure enough, Sunday Har- 
bour was marked with an anchor 
as shelter and holding ground. 
I opened the Pilot Book to look 


and 
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it up British Columbia 
Coast Waters . . . Queen Char- 
lotte Sound ... Fog Island... 
Dusky Cove. Ah! Sunday Har- 
bour. Pilot Book says, “ Small 
but sheltered anchorage on south 
side of Crib Island. Affords 
refuge for small boats.” I did 
not altogether like that word 
‘“ refuge,”’ it sounded like a last 
extremity. Still, the name was 
alluring. So, if we need it, 
Sunday Harbour let it be. 

The nine o’clock wind was 
now flicking at our heels. The 
mountains had tossed off their 
comforters and were sticking up 
their heads to look about them. 
It does not take much wind, on 
top of the swell, to make a nasty 
sea in the Sound. I relieved the 
mate at the wheel—for it all 
depends on the balance on top 
of a crest, whether you make 
the long slide down the other 
side safely or not. 

“T don’t quite 
mightn’ts!”’ said 
iously. 

“What mightn’ts ? ” I asked, 
as I spun the wheel. 

“The mightn’ts be able to 
swim,” said John, eyeing the 
rough waters that curled at our 
stern. 

But even as we were all about 
to admit that it was much too 
rough for our liking, we were out 
of it—for Sunday Harbour 
opened its arms and we were 
received into its quiet sabbatical 
calm. It was low, low tide: 
which means in this region a 
drop of twenty-six feet. Islands, 
rocks and reefs towered above 
our quiet lagoon; and only in 
the tall trees, way up, did the 
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wind sing of the rising storm 
outside. 

Low, low tide—primeval ooze, 
where all life had its beginning ! 
Usually it is hidden with four or 
five feet of covering water. But 
at low, low tide it is defenceless 
and lies naked and exposed at 
one’s feet. Pale-green sea- 
anemones, looking like exotic 
asters, opened soft lips and 
gratefully engulfed our offerings 
of mussel meat. Then, shameful 
to say, we fed them on stones, 
which they promptly spat out. 
We thought uncomfortably of 
Mrs Be-done-by-as-you-did, and 
wandered on in search of abal- 
ones on their pale-pink rocks. 

Then, blessing of blessings, 
out came the sun! Sun, whom 
we had not seen for days and 
days—soothing us, healing us, 
blessing us! Sunday Harbour! 
Yes—but it was named for quiet 
Christian principles and little 
white churches; and we were 
worshipping the Old God of the 
day because he shone on us. 
Sun, O Sun.... We slipped off 
our clothes and joined the sea- 
beasts in “the ooze of their 
pasture-grounds.”’ 

“Sand-strewn caverns, cool 
and deep, where the winds are 
all asleep; where the spent 
lights quiver and gleam ; where 
the salt-weed sways in the stream 

.’ I came up to breathe— 
the mate and bosun were having 
a floating competition, the bosun 
was sending up tall spouts of 
water from her mouth, and the 
sun was shining on their up- 
turned faces. I looked round 
for the midshipmite ... and 
there he was doing a dead-man’s 
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float all by himself—face down- 
wards, only his small behind 
gleaming on the surface. 

Somehow I mistrusted that 
word “ refuge ’’ from the begin- 
ning—it was too suggestive of 
other things, such as trouble or 
shipwreck. And then one always 
forgets that Pilot Books, even if 
they say small vessels, probably 
mean cruisers as opposed to 
battleships. All day the place 
was perfect. We might have 
been in a land-locked lake, miles 
and miles from the ocean. But 
as daylight began to fade the 
tide rose. And by and by it 
rose some more—and gone was 
our quiet lagoon. We could see 
the wild ocean over the tops of 
our islands, and the waves drove 
through gaps that we had not 
suspected. The wind, which all 
day had kept to the tree tops, 
now swooped and tore at our 
refuge like a wild frenzied thing. 

And by and by, it rose 
some more—and the gusts of 
wind swept our little boat in 
wide dizzying semi-circles—-first 
one way and then the other. I 
let out more and more rope, but 
our anchor started to drag... 
and it dragged, and the wind 
blew, and the tide rose; and 
finally we were blown out of 
Sunday Harbour and _ blown 
backwards into Monday Har- 
bour. 

Monday Harbour was another 
misnomer—a battleship might 
have held its own, but not a 
little boat with an uneasy name. 
I hesitated about staying, then 
put out two anchors—for the 
moon was glorious, full and 
bright; and it swung high, 
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swung low in the swaying 
branches. But the wind was 
making a night of it too. Sleep 
was impossible with a boat on 
the prowl; and beauty is only 
relative. So somewhere in those 
cold lost hours of a new morning 
I damned the gods of Sun and 
Moon that led poor sailors from 
the narrow way, started up my 
engine and went and found a 
cove all of my own. Ignored by 
charts, unsung by Pilot Books, 
it was calm, it was quiet, it was 
unnamed. I have no imagina- 
tion at that time of day.... I 
called it Tuesday Cove and went 
to sleep. 

Morning revealed a 
white-shell beach in Tuesday 
Cove. My crew, who had kept 
no tryst with strange gods in the 
night, were already swimming 
in the shallows when I awoke, 
their little naked brown bodies 
glistening against the shimmer- 
ing white shell. They are used 
to waking up in strange coves 
and accept it without much 
comment. 

** But how did we ever get to 
this nice place ?” I heard John 
ask. 

“We just came, silly!” said 
the mate; “in the night.” His 
head went under and his feet 
churned the still water to foam. 

The wind was spent; the sun 
was shining. . 

Search showed no sign of a 
permanent Indian village in 
Tuesday Cove, evidently just a 
small midden from a summer 
camping-place. The old Indians 
like to tell you that once there 
were thousands of their people 
in these waters. 


small 
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“ All islands . . . all people 

. Many many people. White 
man come... all people gone,” 
an old Indian woman told me 
in their slow way. But known 
facts do not bear out the story. 
They were a fierce, primitive 
people, living a hard life and 
constantly at war with each 
other, and that would have kept 
down the numbers. The early 
explorers, Cook and Vancouver, 
were surprised to find how 
sparsely settled the coast was. 

Studying our chart, we 
decided to cut in through 
Retreat Passage and Beware 
Channel to Old Karlukwees 
Village. Our little boat nosed 
her way delicately throngh the 
quiet channels and passages of 
various names. It would be 
awkward to pile up on a reef— 
it might be days and days before 
another boat passed that way. 
But no one worried much; no 
one cared much—the wind was 
spent and the sun was shining. 

It was dusk before we worked 
our way through the last kelp- 
strewn passage and dropped our 
anchor in Karlukwees Bay—too 
late to explore that night. 
Dimly above its shell beach the 
village curved in a half-moon on 
the high midden. <A totem pole 
thrust itself up into the night. 
Great shadowy figures, cold and 
implacable, stared through the 
grey light at two small islands 
where long white figures kept 
silent watch. The nearest one 
looked like a running animal of 
some kind; sinister, watchful. 
Burial islands, I guessed unhap- 
pily, as the night and the figures 
crowded in closer. 
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The whispering crew soon 
hushed to sleep. Somewhere 
behind a tall hill a late moon was 
hesitating to show herself. But 
in spite of the night before I 
awaited her coming eagerly, for 
it was dark and lonely with the 
burial islands and all. 

A swift tide thrummed its way 
through the massed kelp, and the 
eddies sucked and swirled and 
burbled over some hidden reef. 
If our boat sank in the night it 
might be a couple of months 
before we were missed. 

“ That little white boat with 
the woman and children,”’ some- 
one would suddenly think, “I 
haven’t seen it around, this 
fall!” 

But by that time the little 
crabs would be playing in and 
out of our ribs: those horrible 
figures would still be staring 
over the water, and we would 
not be able to tell anyone that 
we were lying down there below. 

We had just started our early 
breakfast next morning, when 
a great northern raven dis- 
covered us and hurried down 
with welcoming shouts. He 
perched on a rock a couple of 
boat-lengths away and inquired 
about this, that, and the other 
thing. He chuckled ver some 
of our up-coast news and regret- 
fully muttered, “ Teh — tch — 
tech!” over other bits. And 
then he proceeded to tell us all 
the winter gossip of the village 
as we ate our breakfast. They 
are extraordinary birds. Thev 
can ask a question, express 
sorrow or surprise, chuckle over 
things, with all the intonations 
of the human voice. The old 
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Indians credit them with un- 
usual powers. A priest told a 
story of seeing an old Indian 
sitting smoking on a _ village 
beach. A raven alighted in the 
tree above the old man’s head 
and they carried on a conversa- 
tion for some minutes—both 
apparently talking. When the 
raven flew away, the priest went 
down to the beach and ques- 
tioned the Indian. The old 
man was reluctant, but finally, 
“ Raven say, dead man come 
to village tonight,’ The priest 
rebuked him for such nonsense : 
the old Indian shrugged his 
shoulders and put his pipe back 
in his mouth. But that night a 
canoe brought a dead man back 
to the village. Our raven was 
trying to tell us so much that 
we could not understand. 
Finally he flew away, ‘‘ See you 
again,’’ he unmistakably croaked 
as he left ; and the place seemed 
empty with his going. 

Once more we laid the nettles 
low. ... Only one community 
house was intact in Karlukwees 
village, but there were remains 
of at least half a dozen more ; 
and under the spell of the sur- 
roundings it was easy to see the 
old village as it had been. The 
house-posts in this one house 
were not carved but were fluted 
like the big main beams. Out 
in front were two fine old carved 
ravens with outspread wings, 
standing on the heads of grizzly 
bears. They were probably 
house-posts from a building that 
had fallen down. A _ thunder- 
bird sat on the edge of the 
midden and gazed across the 
bay. 
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I left the bosun trying to 
sketch the thunder-bird, and 
the other two picking up old 
blue trading-beads, and beat 
my way through the nettles to 
a burial tree that I had spotted 
behind the village. It was an 
immense fir, seven or eight 
hundred years old—so old that 
nothing could amaze it any 
more. Streamers of lichen 
dripped grey from bark and 
branches. Century after century 
it had stood there watching the 
fortunes of the little village at its 
feet. Had it rejoiced with them 
in the good times—times of 
plenty ? Wept with them in the 
bad times—times of sickness 
and famine? Or had it merely 
held their dead more lightly 
or more tightly, as required ? 
There were nine or ten boxes 
still up there, clasped in its 
gnarled branches. Perhaps the 
old tree’s clutch was growing 
feeble, or perhaps it was too old 
to care; for when I stepped 
round its base to the other side, 
three blood-stained skulls lay 
there on the ground. But when 
I opened my reluctant eyes 
again, I discovered that the gore 
was only dye off the burial 
blankets. 

After lunch we 
to the burial islands. When 
tree burial was forbidden by 
the Government, the natives 
took to putting their dead on 
special islands—piling up the 
boxes in small log shelters 
through which the winds could 
blow. Each family or crest had 
its own island. The first one 
we visited belonged to the wolf 
crest: and a great running wolf, 


rowed over 
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thirty feet long, made of boards 
and painted white, stood guard 
over the dead of his family. 
On the other island a _ killer- 
whale proclaimed that the dead 
of his family lay there. It was 
important in the Indian mind 
to be buried properly with care- 
fully observed rites. People who 
were drowned at sea could not 
go on to the next world, but 
were doomed to wander for ever 
on the beaches. Sometimes they 
were seen at night shivering and 
moaning, wandering along at 
tide level, sea- weed in their 
straggling hair and phosphorus 
shimmering on their dripping 
bodies. Poor miserable drowned 
people... . 

I decided that I had to leave 
before night-time. If anything 
happened to us in this Land-of- 
the-Past—and drowning was the 
most likely—would we have to 
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wander the beaches forever— 
moaning—moaning ? We were 
just visitors in this forgotten 
land—but how could we prove 
it, or who would believe us ? 

The sun was setting when we 
left the old village—still so 
silent, still so indifferent whether 
we came or went. The thunder- 
bird and the other carved figures 
still stared to the Islands-of-the- 
Dead, where the last rays of the 
sun fell on wolf and _ killer- 
whale. Silent, implacable: it 
was they who belonged there— 
we were only intruders: we 
would tip-toe away. 

But as we rounded the point, 
escaping, there was a hurried 
beat of wings, and our friend 
the northern raven flew croaking 
out of the dark woods and down 
to the edge of the sea. 

“What, going!” he chuckled 
.. “* Teh—tch—tch ! ” 








THREE 
BY T. A. 


In the course of a short and 
undistinguished career, 1 have 
not often had the opportunity 
of rubbing shoulders with the 
great. Looking back, however, 
I remember a few occasions 
when a celebrity has unexpect- 
edly crossed my path and, 
on three of these, a touch of 
comedy has enlivened the pro- 
ceedings. 

In the late nineties I went to 
my one and only school, a bleak 
barn of a place in Cheltenham. 
Here I remained for five years 
till I passed into the Britannia 
as a cadet. A generation previ- 


ously my mother and her sister 
had been pupils in the early 


days of the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, and some of their friends, 
now seasoned  bluestockings, 
would occasionally ask me out 
to tea. Owing to incompati- 
bility, not to use a stronger 
word, these jaunts were usually 
rather trying for hostess and 
guest; my headmaster, too, 
felt that anything which diverted 
my puzzled wits from schoolwork 
was undesirable. One day—l 
think it must have been in 1901, 
because I can remember that 
the lapel of my Norfolk jacket 
was adorned with portraits of 
** Bobs,” Baden Powell and 
Methuen on embossed pins— 
ame an invitation for me from 
the Principal of the Ladies’ 
College: ‘ * Everyman.’ A 
Mystery Play, by the Staff and 


Vi B. 
POWELL. 


Senior Pupils. Cold Supper. 
Carriages at 10 P.M.” 

My aunt was to meet me there 
at 6.45 p.m. This time I felt 
that things might be more 
interesting. I had recently read 
the whole of Sherlock Holmes 
and thought, with some reason, 
that a mystery play must be 
something on the same lines. 
As I hurried down the Prom- 
enade in my covert coat and 
school cap, I was wondering 
which part the great Miss Beale, 
the Principal, would take. 
Having once seen her on a 
tricycle I decided that she was 
not really suitable for a detec- 
tive; on the other hand, she 
would not, in her position, play 
the villain, Moriarty. 

Some people, so I understand, 
derive moral strength from, or 
even actually enjoy, mystery 
plays—to me this still seems 
quite incredible. One should 
be very careful when _ intro- 
ducing children to such things 
and they should be briefed 
thoroughly beforehand. There 
was I, the only male thing in 
the building, a boy of eleven 
cowering in a perfect phalanx 
of ecstatic female intellectuals. 
To judge by the rapt attention 
of the audience the performance 
was adequately good, but what 
puzzled me was that the thing 
should be called “ Everyman ” 
when the whole cast was 80 
blatantly female. I realised 
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that certain of the ethereal 
characters of indeterminate sex 
might speak with high-pitched 
voices but, in my opinion, it 
needed a few men to stiffen 
things up a bit. My hopes about 
the nature of the entertainment 
were dashed within the first few 
minutes. But the two blessed 
words, “* Cold Supper,’’ printed 
on my invitation card, held my 
thoughts and gave me courage 
as the dreadful evening dragged 
on. I was a big boy, growing 
like a young tree and very, very 
hungry. 

At last it was over. A lane 
was made for the great lady who 
came to rest in a gas-lit ante- 
room. The guests, presumably 
in order of scholastic merit, 
came up and made their curt- 
seys; eventually my aunt, 
holding me by the arm in case 
I should make a bolt for it, 
presented me to Miss Beale. 
“This is Winifred’s youngest 
boy,” she said; the old lady 
turned and gave me a piercing 
look—‘‘ What is your name, 
boy ?”’ I cupped my hands and 
yelled, ‘‘ Tom.” ‘* Don’t shout, 
boy, don’t shout,” she snapped 
angrily—‘‘I’m not deaf.” 
Thoroughly rattled by this time, 
I yelled again—** My mother told 
me that you were.” Imagine the 
scene! Yet, as far as I could 
see, the only emotion registered 
by the onlookers was horror at 
the blasphemy. The “‘audience”’ 
was over and we trooped into 
the supper-room—now for it. 

As I followed my aunt up the 
room I was gratified to see rows 
of cold pheasants, ready-jointed, 
on the side table. Flanking 
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these were large bowls of trifle ; 
as our hostess was saying grace 
I was wondering whether the 
cook had remembered to put in 
the sherry. When my turn 
came to be served, a nice middle- 
aged waitress approached, and I 
leant to the right, expectantly, 
to give her plenty of room. She 
put down—a small piece of 
cake on a plate and a glass of 
milk. Smiling maternally, she 
said, ‘‘ Miss Beale thought you 
would like this.”’ I was stag- 
gered for a moment. ‘ No,” I 
croaked, ‘‘ I want PHEASANT ”’ ; 
but she was gone. A _ very 
unpleasant-looking lady on my 
right, in a loud aside to her 
neighbour, remarked that chil- 
dren should not be allowed up so 
late at night. What could she, 
any more than our kind and 
thoughtful hostess, know about 
the feelings and requirements of 
@ normal boy ? 


Some five years later my ship, 
the Leviathan, was dawdling up 
the Dalmatian coast during her 


summer cruise. Everything was 
leisurely in those days except 
coal-ship, the regatta and the 
field- gun competition. We 
eventually found ourselves at 
Trieste, and here we midship- 
men were given leave to go to 
Venice —a great opportunity. 
Two of us, out of nineteen, had 
never enjoyed the luxury of 
“sight-seeing money,” a personal 
sum deposited by parents and 
issued to the boy at the Captain’s 
discretion. So we could not go. 
We both tried to borrow from 
Mr Tabona, the gunroom mess- 
man, but he firmly refused. 
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So it was that on a blazing 
hot Sunday afternoon I was 
walking slowly up and down 
the quarterdeck as midshipman 
of the watch. I dared not stop 
moving in case I should go to 
sleep standing up. 

We lay at anchor a long way 
out from the jetties. This was 
all to the good; for it gave a 
chap time to collect his thoughts 
if a boat should come out in our 
direction. Lieutenant Hyde, 
officer of the watch, after a 
heavy lunch had retired to the 
wardroom smoking-casemate to 
ruminate, leaving me in charge 
of the deck. As he went below 
he said sleepily, ‘“‘ Call me if 
anything happens. The meat- 
contractor may come off, he 
never turned up yesterday.” 

The fact that I was probably 
the only officer awake in H.M.S. 
Leviathan, flagship of the Hon. 
Sir Hedworth Lambton, and 
that I was responsible for her 
material welfare, did not worry 
me unduly; the ship heaved in 
the slight swell, causing the rifles 
to tap gently in their racks on 
the half-deck, and an auxiliary 
engine whispered a _ lullaby. 
I thought, with exasperation, 
“T’ve got two more hours of 
this when I might be lying back 
in a gondola eating a melon.” 

At about three o’clock there 
was a hail from the signalman 
on the after bridge: ‘‘ Rowing- 
boat approaching from the shore, 
sir.”’ Yes, over a mile away and 
indistinct in the haze, there was 
what appeared to be a four- 
oared gig, the only moving 
thing in that glassy sea, and she 
certainly was coming in our 
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direction. The men were pull- 
ing with a very ragged stroke 
and a recumbent figure, with 
one foot on the gunwale, was 
sprawling in the stern-sheets— 
altogether a very slipshod outfit. 
As the boat slowly approached 
I was able to see with my glass 
that the man at the helm was in 
his shirt-sleeves, that he was 
wearing an old peaked cap and 
that he sported grey whiskers— 
obviously the meat-contractor. 
I went down and reported to 
the officer of the watch, who 
yawned, put on his sword-belt, 
and came on deck to see for 
himself. 

As we watched the boat ap- 
proaching a sudden transforma- 
tion took place; the figure in 


the stern donned a tail-coat and 
top hat, two more oars were 
shipped and, to our horror, the 


Austrian Royal Standard was 
unfurled at the bows. Hyde 
was quite equal to the occasion 
and had *“‘ Guard and Band, at 
the Double” sounded down in 
the Marine barracks; I was 
sent to call the Captain and 
Flag Lieutenant; he fetched 
the Admiral. The Sabbath calm 
was shattered, a herd of “ Bull- 
ocks ”’ (Blue Marines) stampeded 
up the iron ladders buttoning 
their tunics and adjusting their 
helmets; the elderly Sicilian 
bandsmen shambled aft, clutch- 
ing their brass and silver instru- 
ments, and then, within a few 
moments, the whole scene was 
set. The Admiral, six-foot-two 
and unruffied, stalked up to the 
gangway as the boat came along- 
side. There were the standard 
noises, vocal and instrumental, 
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that are by custom accorded to 
Important Personages, and our 
visitor, arriving at the top of 
the ladder, waited hat in hand 
as the band played the Austrian 
Anthem. Then he went below 
with the Admiral and Flag 
captain. I ventured to ask 
Hyde who the old buffer might 
be—‘* Oh, that’s the Archduke 
Leopold,” he said, ‘‘ brother of 
Franz Josef. That was just one 
of his little jokes.” 

I have never had the chance 
of seeing the Doges’ Palace. On 
the other hand, as mv father 
wrote later, ‘‘. . . one can take 
a ticket to Venice, but it is not 
everyone who can say that he 
has hob-nobbed with the Haps- 
burgs.”’ 


It was the summer of 1915; 
my boat, a C-class submarine, 


had returned from a wearisome 
patrol off the Goodwins the 
previous evening. Now, in the 
parent-ship Arrogant, I was 
dozing on my back after a 
luxurious night’s rest between 
sheets. Vaguely I remembered 
an indignant marine telling me, 
more than once, that my bath 
was ready—I must go along 
before someone else took it. 
When I opened the bathroom 
door I found the place full of 
steam, out of which came a 
cheerful voice—‘ Sorry if this 
is your tub—shan’t be long.” I 
could vaguely make out the 
back of a bald head beyond 
which protruded tufty eyebrows. 
‘“* That's all right, sir,’’ I replied, 
“I’m proud to have my bath 
pinched by Kipling.” 

It has been fashionable, from 
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time to time, to sneer at Kipling ; 
assurance becomes bumptious- 
ness, patriotism, jingoism, and 
humour farce for his detractors. 
For me, from childhood when 
listening to the jungle-book, till 
late middle age, he has always 
been one of the masters, inimi- 
table and satisfying. His wit 
and astounding general know- 
ledge were as remarkable in 
conversation as they are in his 
writings. I remember one even- 
ing in the smoking-room, when 
the officers came up after dinner, 
how we all edged our chairs 
over towards the centre of 
interest and fairly hedged him 
in. The pow-wow, which he 
seemed to enjoy as much as we 
did, must have lasted a couple 
of hours. As one would gather 
from his books, he had the knack 
of making others talk naturally 
and well. When we turned in 
that night my messmates and I 
felt, at any rate for a time, that 
we were born raconteurs, and 
more expert in debate, in fact, 
finer fellows all round than we 
had hitherto thought ourselves 
to be. 

On this occasion I had three 
days in harbour before returning 
to the patrol area ; the last day 
was @ Sunday and Church was 
rigged on the quarter-deck of 
the Arrogant. Now, of all the 
hymns in “ Ancient and Modern”’ 
the favourite with any ship’s 
company was then, and probably 
is now, No. 300, ** All Hail the 
Power . ”. Needless to say 
it is the tune which is the great 
attraction, especially at the point 
where the words ‘“* Crown Him ” 
are repeated twice, fortissimo in 
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the ascending scale. Another 
tune, which I consider equally 
good, is given as an alternative 
in most books—the sailors will 
have none of it; they are very 
conservative in these matters. 
The officers’ chairs faced aft, 
then came a space for the lectern 
and the collapsible ‘ squeeze- 
box’; facing forward was the 
ship’s company with a double 
row of marine pensioners occupy- 
ing the two front benches. As 
we took our seats, the chaplain 
gave out the first hymn ; it was, 
of course, No. 300. It so hap- 
pened that our regular harmo- 
nium-player had been drafted to 
another ship and his relief, a 
bespectacled little chief petty 
officer electrician was “ at the 
ivories.”” Red in the face, with 
his head bent over the music 


and his feet pedalling furiously, 
the little man let fly with the 
first few notes—it was the wrong 


tune. On my right there was a 
whisper—‘‘ There’s going to be 
trouble!” ; our guest had come 
up late and taken the vacant 
chair. 
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For a@ moment the men were 
caught off their guard, but only 
for a moment; then, led by the 
‘‘ giddy harumfrodites,” their 
moustaches bristling with in- 
dignation, they took up the 
tune which they knew. The 
harmonium had all the stops 
out; the discord was indescrib- 
able. In the second verse the 
‘* squeeze-box ” was still in the 
fight, but wavering. I glanced 
at Kipling; his eyes sparkled 
behind his spectacles as he 
craned forward, gazing delight- 
edly at the opposing line of 
veterans; faintly against the 
uproar I heard his voice, “ Stick 
it the Joeys—you’re winning ! ” 
By the end of the hymn, the 
organist was playing’ the 
‘“* proper”? tune with one finger ; 
the ship’s company romped 
home in a canter. 

Passing the wardroom door 
after the Service, I heard the 
chuckling voice again—‘ ... 
and did that poor, misguided 
little chief petty officer really 
think that he could dictate to 
the marines!” 
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BY SIR CLARMONT SKRINE, 0O.B.E. 


THE overgrown chalet known 
to Simla rickshaw-coolies as the 
Moonshikhana or House of 
Writers, summer headquarters 
of the Foreign and Political 
Department Secretariat of the 
old Government of India, always 
had for me an aura of romance. 
Its deodar-shaded portals were 
the gateway of adventure; 
through them long ago I passed 
to be “‘ vetted ” for that colour- 
ful Service, the Indian Political ; 
from them I set forth in after 
years on missions to remote 
lands and fabled cities, Baluchis- 
tan, Kerman, Kashgar, Sistan, 
Travancore, Khorasan. When, 


therefore, on a misty morning 


in September 1941, I was 
summoned from my Mashobra 
home to an interview with the 
Foreign Secretary, it was with a 
distinct quickening of the pulse 
that I mounted the well-remem- 
bered stairs of the Moonshi- 
khana. Something was cooking 
for me, I was sure, and J thought 
I knew what it was. 

A month before, impelled by 
the dire necessities of global 
warfare, Britain and her new 
Kussian ally had jointly invaded 
Persia. That country had for 
sixteen years and more been 
ruled autocratically by one of 
the strongest and greatest men 
she had produced in all the two 
and a half millenia of her 
history. A self-made man of 
modest origin, unaided but by 





his own genius, Reza Shah 
Pahlevi had put an end to the 
medieval régime of the Qajar 
Shahs, tamed the tribes, founded 
a new dynasty, and set the 
footsteps of his country irrevo- 
cably upon the paths of modern 
progress. But for one fatal 
miscalculation he would have 
gone down to history as another 
and even greater Atatiirk. Con- 
vinced of Germany’s ultimate 
victory and hoping to share in 
its fruits, he had permitted the 
agents of the Axis to overrun 
his country in preparation for 
the passage of the armies with 
which Hitler planned to threaten 
India and turn Russia’s flank in 
Central Asia. This could not be 
allowed ; Persia must be denied 
to the enemy at aill 
British and Indian 
marched in from the 
Russian from the north, and 
after a two-day token war 
occupied strategic points which 
put the Shah and his govern- 
ment at the mercy of the Allies. 
Shortly afterwards, Reza Shah 
abdicated in favour of his eldest 
son. 

To me such world-shaking 
events had been of personal 
import. Persia, | had said to 
myself, might any day become 
a war area, in which the Allied 
authorities would need old 
“Persia hands” to help them ; 
{ had volunteered for service, 
my offer was accepted, and I 
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had been told to stand by. Now 
the hour seemed to have struck ; 
what was to be my fate? 
Meshed ? Shiraz? Tehran? In 
the Foreign Secretary's room I 
would know. 

My assignment turned 
to be unlike anything I had 
ever dreamed of. The Foreign 
Secretary and his Deputy were 
together when I entered. I 
detected a note of suppressed 
amusement in their greetings as 
I sat down, puzzled. 

‘““We’ve got a job for you, 
Skrino,” said the Foreign Secre- 
tary. ‘‘ You’re to take the Shah 
to Mauritius and intern him 
there for the duration.” 

‘* What ?”’ My face must have 
betrayed my astonishment, for 
they both burst out laughing. 

** You volunteered for Persia, 
didn’t you? Well, this is a 
very important and delicate 
mission, and the Viceroy has 
selected you for it. The Shah, 
as you know, has abdicated, and 
now he and several members of 
his family and household are on 
their way from Bandar Abbas 
to Bombay on board a British 
India boat we’ve put at their 
disposal.” 

** Good heavens !”’ I broke in, 
“TI heard that he’d abdicated 
and was on his way to India, 
but I thought he was travelling 
overland via Zahedan and 
Quetta.” 

“Oh, we let that slip out to 
put the news-hawks off. The 
Shah, or rather the ex-Shah, 
mustn’t land in India on any 
account. If he did, we might 
be faced with Muslim agitation 
against us for pushing the king 


out 
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of the biggest sovereign Muham- 
madan State in the world off 
his throne. So it has been 
decided that you are to intercept 
his ship, the Bandra, off Bombay 
and keep her anchored as far 
out as possible until the party 
can be trans-shipped to a bigger 
liner which will take them and 
you to Mauritius. The Governor 
there ha. agreed to look after 
them.” 

‘** How am I to do all this by 
myself ?”’ I asked, bewildered. 

“The Navy’s being instructed 
to help you. You'll have to 
get in touch with them directly 
you reach Bombay. Mind, so 
long as the Shah is in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay his 
presence there must be kept 
absolutely secret. You mustn't 
tell your wife or anyone else 
where you’re going. No one is 


to land from the ship, not even 


the Captain, and no one is to 
go aboard except the pilot, 
yourself, and one other person 
about whom you'll get instruc- 
tions later. The Bandra is 
expected off Bombay in about 
four days, so there isn’t much 
time to spare. Ill phone you 
as soon as we get news of her; 
and meanwhile you'd better 
hand over charge to ©.” He 
paused, and looked hard at me. 
‘** Well, what about it? Are 
you game ?’ 

‘** Of course,” I replied. ‘ It’s 
the oddest job I’ve ever had, 
but T'll do my best. How long 
do I stay on Mauritius ? ” 

‘* That will be left to you and 
the Governor to decide. He 
will need your help with the 
party at first, but when they’re 
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settled down in the house or 
houses he’s preparing for them 
you'll be able to get away. 
And you'll have to find your own 
way home. What about your 
Persian? The Shah doesn’t 
speak any other language, except 
perhaps Russian.” 

‘Tt will be all right, I think. 
I’ve kept it up; but I haven't 
served in Persia for more than 
twelve years and it’s a bit 
rusty. I’m more concerned 
about what [ll say to the Shah 
than what language I'll say it 
in. He won't like not being 
allowed to land.” 

“He certainly won't,” said 
the Deputy Secretary with a 
grin. ‘* Keep your guard up.” 

I knew what he meant. The 
formidable Shah’s violent temper 
was known throughout’ the 


Middle East. 
“Don’t worry,’ I said. “I 


won’t let the Service down.”’ 


Late September is one of the 
worst times of year on India’s 
west coast. As the pilot-boat 
bore me over an oily, gently- 
heaving sea the sun sailed up 
like a reddish-yellow balloon 
above the Western Ghats behind 
me. Though clad in the thinnest 
of silk suitings I perspired freely 
and sighed for the far-off hills. 
At last I noticed ahead of us a 
passenger-steamer with a smaller 
vessel in attendance. 

‘The Bandra,” said the pilot. 
‘*She’s to anchor near here, at 
the extreme southern end of 
the anchorage. That’s a naval 
patrol-ship standing by. Looks 
as if the Royal Indian Navy 
had beaten us to it.” 
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As I boarded the 4,000-ton 
British India liner swarthy 
Indian Marines in khaki uniform 
shirts and shorts eyed me curi- 
ously. The burly British Captain 
greeted me and we were soon 
talking over iced drinks in his 
cabin. He showed me a list of 
the party written in a spidery 
hand, obviously by a Persian 
with scanty knowledge of 
English. Of the twenty persons 
on the list seven were servants. 
The rest were members of the 
royal family and household. 
There were six of the Shah’s 
seven sons and two of his 
three daughters, ranging in age 
from twelve to twenty-five, chil- 
dren by three different Queens ; 
his youngest wife, or “ Third 
Queen ”’ as we called her, mother 
of the four youngest boys and 
of the twelve-year-old girl, with 
her sister as lady-in-waiting ; 
the Senior Princess’s husband 
and her lady-in-waiting; and 
a nondescript little man who 
seemed to be a secretary or 
courier for the journey. 

“* They’ve given me very little 
trouble, I must say,” said the 
Captain. ‘* They’re happy this 
morning, looking forward to 
goiuig ashore.” 

‘“*They’re going to have a nasty 
jolt,’ I said. ‘“* My orders are 
that no one, not even yourself, 
is to land until the Persians are 
safely on the high seas again.” 

“What? D’you mean to say 
that neither I nor any of my 
officers can go ashore ? ”’ 

‘Sorry, Viceroy’s orders.” I 
fingered the letter of authority 
which I had shown when I first 
came aboard. 
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The Captain swore under his 
breath. ‘‘ Have you any idea 
how long we’re going to be stuck 
here ? ”’ 

“The family are to be in- 
terned on Mauritius,’ I replied. 
“The Navy tell me _ they’ve 
arranged for a Henderson liner, 
the Burma, to be ready to take 
them there next Monday. Let’s 
see, it’s Wednesday, isn’t it? 
Five days.” 

“Well, you’d better let me 
take you to the old man.”’ 

** Yes, I’d like to get it over. 
He hasn’t any suspicion that 
he is to be interned ? ” 

‘* None whatever, as far as I 
know.” 

An angular figure in a dark- 
grey suit leaned on the saloon- 
deck rail, gazing at Bombay far 
across the water. Farther aft 
a small group of young peuple 
talked and laughed among them- 
selves, looking and pointing in 
the same direction. The Captain 
slipped away and I found myself 
face to face with a tall old man 
with slightly bowed shoulders, 
grizzled grey hair and the craggy 
deeply-lined countenance of one 
who had been through many 
wars. I had never seen Reza 
Shah Pahlevi and only knew 
him from the portraits and 
statues of courtier-artists ; the 
man before me was aged and 
shrunken compared with my 
mental picture of him. I bowed 
and addressed him in formal 
Persian. 

** Peace be upon Your Imperial 
Majesty. I come on behalf of 
His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India.” 

‘* Peace be upon you also,” 
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said the Shah, fixing me with 
a pair of steel-grey eyes under 
bushy eyebrows. ‘“ What do 
you want ?”’ 

‘*] have a message from His 
Excellency. He sends Your 
Majesty greetings and trusts 
that you are in good health. I 
am also to convey to Your 
Majesty his great regret that it 
will not be possible for you or 
any of your party to land on 
Indian soil, as he understands 
you wish to do. The political 
situation does not permit of this 
at present. It has been decided, 
therefore, that Your Majesty 
and the members of your family 
accompanying you should pro- 
ceed to the British island of 
Meurice (Mauritius) as guests of 
our Government and reside there 
for the next few months.” 

‘* Meurice ? Meurice? Never 
heard of it,” said the Shah. 
‘** What are you talking about ? ” 

I laboriously repeated my little 
speech with renewed apologies. 
As I spoke, anger and contemp- 
tuous incredulity reddened the 
Shah’s rugged face. He turned 
to the young people who had 
gathered round and were stand- 
ing open-mouthed. ‘“‘ Feridun!”’ 
A black-haired, sallow young 
man of slight build, whom I 
afterwards found to be the 
husband of the Senior Princess, 
stepped forward. ‘“ This Ferang 
pays we're not to go ashore here, 
but to somewhere called Meurice 
instead. He’s talking nonsense. 
Ask him in the Frankish language 
what it’s all about.” 

Turning to me the young 
man asked me curtly in French 
to explain myself, as the Shah 
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could not understand my bad 
Persian. I was prepared for 
the switch to French and said my 
piece once more. It was duly 
translated to the accompani- 
ment of a chorus of angry and 
astonished cries. The mauvais 
quart @heure which followed was 
distressing, but not more so 
than I had expected. The old 
king took the blow, after the 
first shock, with dignity and 
restraint. I forgot all about 
his reputation for violence. He 
paced the deck with a frown on 
his brow, then sat down in a 
deck-chair. Not so the family; 
they took no pains to conceal 
their indignation. They ques- 
tioned my authority, and I had 
to translate the Viceroy’s letter 
to them and call the Captain 
in to support its authenticity. 
They cross-examined me on the 
circumstances in which, they 
said, they had been encouraged 
to leave Persia for Bombay and 
the reason for their now being 
forbidden to land. I did my 
best to find soothing answers to 
their questions, pointing out 
that my country was fighting 
for its life and that I was a mere 
emissary, unacquainted with the 
reasons for my Government's 
action, concerned solely to help 
them. They had the vaguest 
ideas about “* Meurice.”” A small 
atlas was produced from the 
ship’s library; I pointed out 
Mauritius to them, a tiny dot 
about an inch and a half to 
the right of South Africa. 
“ Afrique!” wailed Feridun, 
** Nous serons parmi les lions 
et les crocodiles!”’ Useless to 
assure them that there were no 
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dangerous wild animals on the 
island, that it was an earthly 
paradise, favourite holiday 
resort of wealthy South Africans 
from Durban and Johannes- 
burg. They did not believe a 
word of it; to them their 
destination was at best a lonely 
rock in mid-ocean, a St Helena 
to their father’s Napoleon, a 
living grave from which there 
would be no return. Eventually 
the Shah retired to his saloon 
and tension relaxed. I took 
refuge in the Captain’s cabin 
where a long iced beer awaited 
me. 

Later, a deputation came to 
me with draft telegrams of 
protest from the Shah to his son 
at Tehran, to the Viceroy, and 
to the British Prime Minister. 
I helped to re-draft them in 
more conventional English and 
promised to despatch them at 
once. Returning to Bombay in 
the pilot-boat I reported by 
cipher telegram to Simla and 
London, quoting the Shah’s 
messages for delivery. Then I 
repaired thankfully to my hotel, 
the famous ‘‘ Taj Mahal,” for 
lunch and a siesta. 

When I boarded the Bandra 
again, after tea, I sensed at 
once a different atmosphere, 
The royal party were already, 
not resigned perhaps, but facing 
up to the situation. The most 
marked reaction now was in- 
dignation at being treated, as 
they thought, as prisoners of 
war. Nothing I could say would 
convince them that they were 
not going behind barbed wire 
on ‘ Meurice.”” The conspicu- 
ous attentions of the Royal 
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Indian Navy certainly gave 
some grounds for the suspicion. 
The Captain told me that when- 
ever the patrol-boat in her 
cruising came near the Bandra 
the young Princes ran to the 
side and shook their fists at her. 
I decided then and there to 
recommend to Government the 
removal of the guard and to 
make myself responsible, jointly 
with the Captain, for the good 
behaviour of the party and their 
freedom from interference from 
the shore. The guard was re- 
moved within twelve hours and 
the temper of the royal exiles 
noticeably improved. 
Meanwhile, their chief concern 
was a practical one. The Shah 
had decided to abdicate while at 
Isfahan on a short visit, and the 
party had not had time to get 
their luggage from Tehran before 
starting on the thousand-mile 
drive, mostly over desert, to 
Bandar Abbas and the sea. 
Encouraged by tales of the 
abundance and cheapness of the 
goods in the shops at Bombay 
they had counted on buying 
their requirements there. Now 
I was their only hope. Soon I 
was being bombarded with com- 
missions from everybody, from 
the Shah downwards. At first 
I tried to put them off, but it 
then struck me that the excite- 
ments of shopping on a large 
scale, even by proxy, would 
occupy the minds at any rate of 
the younger members of the 
party and perhaps make them 
easier to handle. I might have 
to play Sir Hudson Low to the 
Shah’s Napoleon, but it would 
help if I doubled the part 
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with that of Father Christmas 
to the children. But I could 
not possibly, in the two and 
a half shopping -days which 
remained, cope with half the 
orders. The men and boys 
wanted suits, shirts, haber- 
dashery of all kinds, shoes, 
bedding, watches, cameras, toilet 
articles and such things, while 
the ladies craved whole trous- 
seaux, including vast quantities 
of lingerie, the very names of 
which were Greek to me. I had to 
have help. Someone, preferably 
a European tailor, must come on 
board with me and at least take 
the measurements of the men 
and boys and make out detailed 
lists of their requirements. As 
for the ladies, I could only hope 
that the tailor would be able to 
cope with them too. But my 
orders were that not a soul but 


myself, the pilot, and one other 
person was to be allowed on 


board the Bandra. 
be done ? 

I decided to risk it. I would 
find an English tailor at all 
costs and bring him on board 
with me next morning under 
oath of secrecy. And—I might 
as well be hanged for a sheep 
as for a lamb—if I could find 
a lady to help me with the 
Princesses, I would bring her 
along too. Fortune favours the 
brave; she smiled on me that 
very evening. In the bar at 
the Taj I mentioned my diffi- 
culty about buying lingerie for 
the ladies to my friend the 
pilot. He pulled my leg un- 
mercifully, but made amends 
by a brilliant suggestion. One 
of his colleagues, he said, had a 


What was to 
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Mauritian wife who spoke French 
and might help me. ‘ Take me 
to her!” I shouted. The lady 
was young, charming, and, like 
most of the European islanders, 
French by race and upbringing. 
I held my breath lest she should 
shrink from entrusting herself 
to me and the Persians, or her 
husband disapprove. But my 
eloquence, or more probably the 
sporting instincts of the young 
couple, prevailed and all was 
well. My next care was to find 
a tailor. Here again Fortune 
favoured me. The manager of 
Bombay’s leading store, the 
Army and Navy, kindly offered 
me the services of his English 
tailor. He thought, I could see, 
that the Very Important Party 
of which I spoke was that of 
some maharaja, and I did not 
undeceive him. Maharajas are 


often very good customers. 

It was with some trepidation 
that I led my party of three, 
sworn to secrecy, on board the 
Bandra that Thursday morning. 
What if some M.I1.5 sleuth were 
to report to Simla that I had 


ignored my instructions and 
taken half Bombay aboard with 
me? In the ship, however, 
these fears were soon forgotten. 
My scheme for keeping the 
Persians quiet worked like a 
charm. Little Mrs Pilot was 
received by the Senior Princess 
and the other ladies almost 
with open arms. Half her day 
was spent answering questions 
about her native island. Were 
there any shops ? Hairdressers ? 
Domestic servants? Any civil- 
ised society? Bridge? Racing ? 
Parties? Her replies on these 
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fascinating subjects being satis- 
factory, the rest of the day 
was occupied with the com- 
pilation of endless shopping-lists 
covering summer frocks, lingerie, 
cosmetics, everything that Mrs 
Pilot thought could be obtained 
better in Bombay than on 
Mauritius. My tailor was no less 
welcome. One or two of the 
Princes remembered enough of 
the English they had learned at 
school or college to do business 
with bim direct on behalf of the 
others, and soon he was busy 
with tape and pencil behind a 
barrage of excited chatter. By 
the time we went ashore he had, 
with some help from me, covered 
at least a dozen sheets of paper 
with orders and measurements. 
The extent and variety of 
the young people’s requirements 
amazed me. One Prince wanted 
@ sixteen-millimetre ciné-camera 
and projection outfit, another the 
best binoculars money could buy, 
a third, tennis-racquets and a 
Leica camera. The two youngest 
boys wanted a pipe between 
them; when asked how much 
tobacco they would like with it, 
they said, ‘‘ Never mind about 
tobacco—get us a really good 
English pipe.” The Senior 
Princess instructed me to find 
for her a two-seater sports car. 
‘* Any make,” she said, ** but it 
must be stream-lined (‘ aéro- 
dynamique ’) and a nice colour— 
eau de Nil, amethyst, rose du 
Barri—anything you like.”’ Mild 
remonstrances from me to the 
effect that there was a war on, 
and that German submarines 
might have interfered with the 
supply of rose du Barri two- 
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seaters to the car-shons of India, 
were impatiently dismissed. But 
the most surprising request I 
received was from the old Shah, 
and that was for four large 
Persian carpets! It seemed 
that he had brought only two 
with him, both hurriedly 
acquired at Kerman on the way 
through. Now no true Persian 
is happy indoors without the 
short-piled carpet of his native 
land under his feet, and His 
Imperial Majesty was no ex- 
ception. Luckily I was able 
next day, after a long search, 
to find four ‘ semi-antique ” 
Kermanis of the size and weave 
he required and to buy them at 
a total cost of only Rs. 5,000 
(£375). 

It may be asked how I 
proposed to pay for all these 
purchases, and how recover from 
the ex-Shah. This is where 


the hitherto unexplained third 
member of my boarding-party, 


the only one [ was really 
authorised to take, comes into 
the story. He was the manager 
of the Bombay branch of the 
great British bank through which 
the Shah, before his abdication, 
had remitted a large sum of 
money for the financing of his 
journey. In obedience to war- 
time regulations the bank had 
reported receipt of the money to 
the Government of India, who 
had decided that an 
should be opened in the Shah’s 
name at the bank’s Bombay 
branch. For this purpose his 
approval and signature were 
necessary, and as the Shah 
could not go ashore a represen- 
tative of the bank had to go to 
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him. The manager, an imper- 
turbable Scot, took the whole 
affair very calmly. One would 
have thought that he was 
accustomed to asking Oriental 
dictators to sign on the dotted 
line almost daily. 

During the next two days I 
felt like the man in “ Brewster’s 
Millions.”’ The purchases I made 
for the party cost about £3,650 
and filled twelve trunks and six 
huge packing-cases. There was 
also the cinema outfit, a refrig- 
erator, and the crushed-straw- 
berry-coloured two-seater of a 
well-known British make which, 
after ransacking the car-shops 
of Bombay, I selected for the 
Senior Princess and drove on 
board the Burma myself. All 
Justoms formalities were waived 
—on a Sunday, too—thanks to 
my letter from the Viceroy. 
The old Shah when he saw the 
cheque for £3,650 signed it with- 
out a murmur; it represented 
barely a tenth of his rupee credit, 
probably much less than he had 
expected. I had some trouble, 
however, with the Senior Prince 
to whom the business details 
had been left. He evidently 
suspected me of taking a hand- 
some rake-off on the purchases. 

“How do we know that 
these things really cost all this 
money?” he asked angrily at 
one stage. 

This was the only occasion 
during the whole period of my 
mission that I lost my temper. 

‘All right,” I said, picking 
up the papers, “‘ if you don’t 
want the things you needn’t 
have them,” and I swept out of 
the saloon and made for my 
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launch. Consternation among 
the young people, who came 
running after me and begged me 
to come back. 

‘Why are you angry ? 
didn’t mean to insult you!” 

I relented. Jran ast, digar 
(it’s Persia, after all) I said to 
myself in the popular phrase. 
To break off relations with the 
party at this stage would merely 
be cutting off my nose to spite 
my face. I allowed myself to 
be led back, and we were soon 
going through the thick sheaf of 
invoices amicably once more. 

Up to the last minute the Shah 
waited hopefully for favourable 
replies to his telegrams of pro- 
test to the Viceroy, the British 
Government, and his son the 
reigning Shah. Needless to say 
the War Cabinet did not change 
their minds at the eleventh 


We 


hour, and it was a bad moment 


for the Persians when the Bandra 
was brought into harbour on 
the Monday morning and they 
were trans-shipped to the Burma, 
eleven thousand tons. We sailed 
almost immediately afterwards. 
I could hardly face my charges ; 
I was particularly sorry for the 
cld Shah, whose feelings as he 
watched Bombay recede into the 
shimmering distance must have 
plumbed the very depths of 
despair. Even his farewell to 
his native land at Bandar Abbas 
had, perhaps, been less bitter ; 
he had left his son and heir on 
the throne he had won, and that, 
to an Eastern king, was next best 
to sitting on it himself; he was 
going into honourable retirement 
with his favourite wife and a 
whole company of sons and 
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daughters, whose pleasure in the 
famous places they were going 
to see on their travels would be 
his consolation. Now, even that 
dream had faded and he was 
being carried, as it seemed to 
him, into ignominious captivity 
on a desert island at the end of 
the world. And the reflection 
that by taking his loved ones 
into exile with him he had 
involved them in the same 
misfortunes must have been the 
last straw on the load of his 
SOrrows. 

All I could do to distract 
the younger members of the 
party, at any rate, from their 
woes that difficult first day on 
the Burma was to start them un- 
packing their purchases. Trunk 
after trunk was emptied of 
shirts and shoes, overcoats and 
underclothes, pyjamas and Palm 
Beach suitings, while private 
fashion - parades went on for 
hours in the staterooms of the 
Princesses. Next morning the 
kindly Captain, stretching a point 
in the strict routine of his ship, 
allowed his royal passengers 
access to No. 6 hold in which 
the big packing-cases had been 
placed. With the help of the 
ship’s carpenter the cases were 
opened one by one and emptied 
feverishly of their contents. 
Each separate package had to 
be torn open and examined, 
and the floor of the hold was 
soon waist-deep in brown paper 
and cardboard, straw and shav- 
ings, while the scandalised young 
Fourth Officer looked on with 
an expression of courteous dis- 
approval. Inevitably, many 
of the things thus purchased 
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“blind ’’ disappointed their ex- 
pectant owners bitterly, but 
others found favour, and I was 
more than once called in to 
adjudicate between rival claim- 
ants. A crisis arose over the 
pipe ordered (without tobacco) 
by the two youngest boys, which 
they failed to find in spite of 
completely emptying the case in 
which it was shown in my list as 
having been packed. Time was 
up, the hold was being closed for 
the night by Captain’s order, the 
Princes were almost in tears. I 
consulted the long - suffering 
** Fourth.” ‘ For God’s sake 
put your men on to finding that 
wretched pipe,’ I begged, ‘ it 
must be somewhere in the litter 
on the floor.”’ He obliged; the 
pipe was discovered under about 
two feet of assorted ullage, and 
we all breathed again. Another 
anxious moment was when I 
took the Senior Princess to see 
her two-seater. Parked next to 
one of the huge Cadillacs which 
the Shah had brought with him, 
it looked old-fashioned and in- 
significant, and the Princess did 
mt approve. ‘In chih’st?” 
(what is this thing?) she cried, 
looking down her royal nose at 
the little car. Its lovely but 
insufficiently a¢drodynemique lines 
were all wrong; it should have 
stuck out at least two feet more 
in front and three behind. 
Crushed-strawberry, too, was not 
one of the Princess’s favourite 
tints. My stock and Britain’s 
slumped sadly ; to recover, I am 
glad to say, on Mauritius, after 
the Princess and her husband 
had driven the car and dis- 
covered its many merits. 
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The ten days of the 2,500- 
mile voyage south-westwards to 
Mauritius passed without inci- 
dent. The monsoon was over 
—it was now the beginning of 
October—and the sea smooth. 
I had laid in a stock of games, 
both indoor and deck, and these 
helped to keep the younger 
ones amused. To me it was a 
strange experience, apart from 
everything else, to share the 
entire accommodation in a fair- 
sized liner with thirteen other 
passengers. I had my meals at 
the Captain’s table; the Persians 
had theirs on the other side of 
the saloon and at different 
times. They paid me the com- 
pliment of asking me to join 
them, but I could not face ten 
days at sea on a Persian diet 
and begged to be excused. The 


Shah had brought his own cook, 
a haggard opium-addict of most 


unprepossessing appearance who 
prepared pulaos,  fasinjins, 
chilao-kababs, and shishliks to 
supplement the efforts of the 
ship’s chef. His master was a 
notable trencherman even in 
his old age ; the Shah’s zakouska 
(hors-d’ceuvres) consisted regu- 
larly of a whole chicken, boiled 
or stewed with rice. after which 
came dinner proper. I tried the 
first day to apologise to the 
Captain for the upsetting of the 
ship’s routine by my charges, 
but in this, as in all other matters 
concerned with the comfort and 
convenience of the party, he and 
his officers were courtesy itself. 
The Shah spent an hour or two 
every morning sitting in state in 
the main saloon conversing with 
one or more of his sons, who 
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always stood respectfully with 
hands folded throughout the 
audience. He liked also to talk 
to, or rather at, me for hours at 
atime. Though he was entirely 
uninterested in the written word 
—I did not see hin look at a 
book or paper the whole time I 
was with him—his Persian was 
cultured and his vocabulary, 
both Arabic and Pahlevi, ex- 
tensive. His favourite theme 
was the events which led up to 
his abdication and the mistake 
the British made in not taking 
him into their confidence before- 
hand. ‘‘ Why was I not told,” 
he would cry, ‘‘ that the British 
needed my help? Had your 
Minister explained to me how 
necessary my country was to 
the grand strategy of the Allies 
I would have had a chance of 


co-operating. You British say 


I was harbouring German agents. 


It is nonsense ; 
Germans, but my police and 
secret service were watching 
them closely lest they should 
compromise our neutrality. You 
say you needed Persia as a 
channel through which to supply 
the Russians with tanks and 
guns; if you had told me so, 
rather than bring misfortunes 
on my country I would have put 
my Trans-Iranian railway at 
your disposal. Instead of telling 
me what you wanted, you not 
only made war on my country 
but connived at its invasion 
by our most hated and dreaded 
enemy, There was no 
need whatever to make war 
on us—why did you do it?” 
It was during these talks that 
I appreciated the Viceroy’s 


there were 


tussia. 
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wisdom in selecting as the 
Shah’s escort into captivity one 
who had had no connection 
whatever with recent events 
in Persia. I could truthfully 
disclaim all knowledge of the 
answers to his awkward ques- 
tions; I was a mere escort, 
& personal emissary of the 
Viceroy, selected for my know- 
ledge (such as it was) of the 
language and my high rank in 
the civil service. The old man 
was obviously sceptical, but he 
respected what he no doubt 
regarded as my diplomatic reti 
cence, and he treated me with 
courteous dignity throughout 
our intercourse in the Burma 
and afterwards on Mauritius. 
The glassy Doldrums dropped 
astern and the steamy airs 
of the equator gave way to 
the cool south-east Trades. It 
was not till the day 
we reached Port Louis, main 
port and capital of Mauritius, 
that we were reminded for the 
first time that the Royal Navy 
was watching over us. 
ful had been our voyage that 
even I had almost forgotten 
that enemy submarines and com- 
merce-raiders infested the Seven 
Seas. Suddenly, far away on 
our starboard beam, a sinister 
shape winked angrily at us in 
Morse. Was it friend or foe? 
The First Officer reassured us ; 
it was a British cruiser. We 
heen shadowed from afar 
all the way from Bombay, first 
by East India Command and 
afterwards by naval forces based 
on South Africa. We were now 
being told, not to heave-to on 
pain of being sunk at once, but 


before 


So peace- 


had 
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that all was well, the 
of Mauritius was clear, and 
Port Louis ready for us. Next 
morning I woke to the welcome 
sight, through my port-hole, 
of blue splintered peaks and 
white houses embowered in the 
greenery at their base. We 
were at anchor about two miles 
out and the pilot-boat waited 
to take me ashore. On the 
quay I was met by the Super- 
intendent of Police, a retired 
British officer of the Indian 
Army, who consulted me about 
the arrangements for landing 
the party. The Governor, I 
learned, was in residence at 
Le Reduit, nine miles inland. 
My first duty obviously was to 
see him, and the Superintendent 
and I were soon driving up 
through sleepy suburbs towards 
a range of strangely-fretted peaks 
and crags like broken teeth in 
the jaw of some antediluvian 
monster. A well-engineered road 
that curved and twisted upwards 
amid groves of unfamiliar trees 
and gardens gay with geranium 
and bougainvillea brought us to 
an eighteenth-century French 
colonial chateau, all dazziing 
white colonnades and loggias 
festooned with bignonia and 
clematis, gloriously situated on 
a triangular tongue of land 
defended on two sides by deep 
scrub-filled canyons and com- 
manding distant views of sea 
and mountain. 

“ Lovely place, isn’t it?” 
said the Governor as he led the 
way to chairs and coffee on 
a shady veranda. “One of 
my French predecessors built 
it about the middle of the 


coast 
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eighteenth century. Officially, 
it was to be a ‘ keep’ or refuge 
for the women and children of 
the colony in case of an attack 
by the British, hence the name, 
Le Reduit.” 

We soon got down to business. 
There was much to tell each 
other and to plan. 

“You can imagine it was a 
bit of a facer,’’ said my host, 
‘to have to arrange permanent 
accommodation for a Shah of 
Persia and his family at a 
fortnight’s notice. This isn’t 
a large island and royal palaces 
don’t grow on the _ bushes. 
Luckily my Secretary for Works, 
a Mauritian who owns a three- 
storeyed villa near here, very 
public-spiritedly put it at my 
disposal together with its fine 
garden and grounds. We'll go 
and have a look at the place 
now, if you like.” 

** Good idea,’ Ireplied. ‘ But 
before we go I’ve a favour to 
ask of you. Could you possibly 
climb into full dress and call 
formally on His Majesty before 
he comes ashore? You see, he 
still thinks he’s to be a prisoner 
of war—barbed wire and guards 
and all that sort of thing. You'll 
start off on the right foot with 
the whole family if you treat 
them as honoured guests of 
State from the word go.” 

The Governor did not hesitate. 
“Certainly I will,” he said. 
“My going out to the ship in 
uniform will impress the locals, 
too, which is just as well. The 
ex-Shah hasn’t been any too 
popular with the French since 
the ‘Chat de Perse’ episode, 
you know.” 
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His Excellency was even better 
than his word. In the full 
splendour of his civil uniform 
he went on board the Burma, 
and, with me as_ interpreter, 
spent half an hour in friendly 
conversation with the fallen 
monarch. But that was not all. 
When, after lunch, the ship was 
docked and the party disem- 
barked, two companies of local 
Territorials stood at attention 
on the quay as a guard of 
honour. It was a surprise to 
me as well as to the Shah, 
and I did not know how he 
would take it. At the foot of 
the gangway he stood in his 
grey suit and Homburg hat, 
seemingly in doubt what to do 
about the guard. One could 
imagine the thoughts that must 
be passing through his mind, of 
past guards of honour mounted 


by his own beloved army, and of 
himself in the full panoply of war 
inspecting them as their com- 


mander and king; of Ankara, 
where at the zenith of his power 
he was received with full honours 
by the great Atatiirk, on the 
only previous occasion on which 
he had ever visited a foreign 
country. At last he beckoned to 
the eldest of his sons and after 
a brief colloquy, walked with 
dignified step past the guard 
followed by the five hatless 
Princes. Though he gave noth- 
ing away—he glanced indeed 
somewhat disparagingly, I 
thought, at the troops—he ack- 
nowledged the Commandant’s 
salute with an affable nod and 
I could see that he was gratified 
by the honour paid him. 

There was yet another compli- 
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ment to come, and to the 
Persians it was the best of all. 
When the procession of cars 
arrived at the country house of 
the Secretary of Works at Moka, 
three-quarters of a mile from 
Government House, there, float- 
ing proudly in the breeze from 
its highest roof-top, was the 
green, white and red flag of Iran, 
complete with Lion and Sun at 
its centre. This, we were in- 
formed, had been made for the 
occasion by some of the ladies 
of the colony, working overtime 
under the direction of Her 
Excellency. No more hearten- 
ing gesture of welcome could 
have been devised, and I can 
vouch for the fact that it was 
appreciated. 


Here I leave the Napoleon of 
modern Persia upon his fairer 
St Helena. The charms of 
nature and society on Mauritius, 
no less than the humours and 
complications which attended 
the process of installing and 
acclimatising the royal exiles, 
deserve a fuller account than I 
can give them within the limits 
of this narrative. By an un- 
fortunate chance we had arrived 
towards the end of the eight 
months’ season of the south-east 
Trades, which soon began to 
weaken and give way to the 
sultry ‘‘ Malagassi’’ wind that 
blows from Madagascar and 
equatorial Africa. Everything 
possible was done for the comfort 
of the Shah and his family ; 
a roomy annexe and a separate 
bungalow in the grounds were 
added to the main building for 
their accommodation ; the best 
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doctors on the island were 
placed in medical charge of them, 
the most expensive French-style 
caterers attended to their inner 
needs. Learned tutors were 
engaged for the younger boys ; 
for one of their father’s chief 
anxieties was the break in their 
education caused by the intern- 
ment. The party had their 
own cars, four of them in- 
cluding the Senior Princess's 
despised British sports model, 
and the island’s many beauty- 
spots of sea and mountain were 
within easy reach. But the 
ex - Shah’s health had sadly 
deteriorated since his abdication; 
he was a broken man, @ prisoner 
of his memories, and even if the 
season had been more propitious, 
the island would have held no 
charms for him. In the spring 
of 1942 it was decided to move 
him to South Africa, and in due 
course he and certain members 
of his family (others, including 
the Third Qneen and her sister, 
were repatriated) took up their 
residence at Johannesburg, 
whose dry, continental climate 
markedly resembles that of the 
northern Persian plateau. Reza 
Shah Pahlevi died there two 
years later at the age of sixty- 
six. 

One man’s poison is some- 
times another’s meat, and my 
meat was certainly Mauritius. 
Nothing could have exceeded 
the kindness and hospitality of 
the Governor and his charming 
wife, who would not hear of my 
staying anywhere but at Le 
Reduit, a Government House 
surely unsurpassed in the Empire 
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for the beauty of its surroundings 
and the grace of its architecture. 
Within a fortnight my host, 
with the help of a French- 
Mauritian A.D.C., had taken 
over from me responsibility for 
the day-to-day welfare of the 
Shah and his party, and the 
question then was, how to get 
back to India. 

The only regular transport of 
any kind was a Rotterdamsche- 
Lloyd steamer which called once 
in two months on its way to 
or from Batavia; the next 
sailing was six weeks ahead. 
A Catalina flying-boat appeared 
ten days after our arrival and 
the pilot, lunching at Le Reduit, 
offered me a lift to Colombo 
in two 800-mile hops, stopping 
for the night at the lonely 
coral archipelago of Diego 
Suarez on the way; this was 
most tempting, but it was 
too soon, the Governor could 
not spare me. That very even- 
ing a cruiser anchored which 
could have taken me to Durban. 
No other chance came; the 
kindly Fates seemed determined 
that I should stay. I had little 
difficulty in curbing my im- 
patience. My last two week- 
ends were spent idyllically, 
bathing and = sailing with 
Mauritian families at their 
campements or huts among 
the casuarina - groves’ which 
fringe the bays on the south- 
east coast. At last a day came 
when I signed on as deck-hand 
in a Greek cargo-steamer which, 
after a somewhat too exciting 
brush with the Royal Navy off 
the southern tip of Madagascar, 
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deposited 
Lourengo 


me a week later at 
Marques. Thence an 
Imperial Airways flying - boat 
whisked me, classed to my 
surprise as a V.I.P., in three 
and a half days to Cairo where 
I kicked my heels for ten 
days in yellow-fever quaran- 
tine, then boarded a land-plane 
for India. Two scenes stand out 
in my memory of that African 
flight ; the snows of Kilimanjaro 
floating above a fleecy layer of 
cirrus on our port beam as we 
flew towards Victoria Nyanza, 
glittering under the afternoon 
sun; and shoals of hippopotami 
wallowing amicably with croco- 
diles along a hundred-mile reach 
of the Blue Nile and making 
concentric tidal waves when they 
scattered in panic as our plane 
flew low above them. 

The Deputy Secretary sat 
behind a wall of files in his 
spacious Delhi office. 

*“* Hullo, Skrino,” he said, 
‘* where have you been all this 
time? Haven’t seen you for 
ages.” 

‘* Ages”? was the right word. 
It seemed a hundred years 
since that Simla interview. But 
I was piqued; conld they have 
forgotten at headquarters the 
historic mission on which they 
had sent me? My hopes of 
an interesting post in war- 
threatened Persia faded. 

‘*T’ve been taking the Shah 
to Mauritius, if you know where 
that is,’’ I said. 

“Oh, of course, 
replied the Deputy 
with a twinkle. 


I forgot,” 
Secretary 
‘** How did you 
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get on with His 
Majesty ?”’ 

‘*T suppose the Mauritius file 
with my reports on it is about 
three feet from the top of your 
‘In. ’-tray,” I jeered. “Tl go 
away, shall I, and come back in 
two months? You ought to 
have got down to it by that 
time.” 

“You'll be a long way from 
here in two months,” he said, 
serious. ‘* You've been selected 
to succeed S. at Meshed as 
Consul-General in Khorasan, and 
the sooner you get there the 
better, because you'll have to 
help the Army organise a supply- 
route via Quetta and East 
Persia to Soviet Transcaspia. 
The Bolos are clamouring for 
help and it’s a rush-job. You'll 
have them all round you, by 
the way; Khorasan is occupied 
by the Red Army and Meshed is 
the headquarters of a division.” 

[I relaxed. All was well; 
my mission was not, evidently, 
regarded as having been bungled; 
what was more, it had obviously 
not made me persona non grata 
with the Government of the 
young Shah, as it might well 
have done. Nothing could have 
suited me better than my new 
post. 

My thoughts strayed back to 
my late charges, and I blessed 
them silently for having made 
my task an easy ene. A very 
pleasant and interesting one, 
too, at any rate in its later 
stages. To me, Mauritius would 
always be an Arcadia in which 
I, too, had lived. 


Imperial 
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‘“ ADJUTANT’S compliments, 
sir, and will you go and see him 
before twelve o’clock ? ” 

The orderly saluted and 
ducked backwards out of the 
Squadron Office tent, admitting 
huge quantities of sand through 
the flap. 

Having just conducted my 
second pay parade in a Khamsin, 
I was beginning to feel most 
uncharitable towards my pay 
clerk, whose efforts to keep 
stones and weights on top of 
piles of small - denomination 
paper piastres were crowned 


with alarmingly little success. 
This was Camp Saunders IL., 
Geneifa, in October 1945. 


The 
regiment was conspicuous by 
its pink and white knees and by 
the unfamiliarity of its ten-day- 
old acquaintance with Khaki 
Drill. 

Regimental Headquarters was 
@ hundred yards up a lane of 
flapping canvas. Two marquees 
laced together served the Com- 
manding Officer and Bob Lyle, 
the Adjutant, as a combined 
office. I leant into a swirl of 
wind and set out. 

I had time to contemplate the 
effects of the weather on the 
men’s (and the officers’) dinner 
before reaching the Orderly 
Room. An apathetic party of 
defaulters was white-washing 
a row of bricks under the per- 
sonal supervision of a bedevilled 
provost sergeant. At least, two 
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were white-washing; the re- 
maining four were battling with 
broom and shovel against drift 
sand. 

Bob was telephoning and I 
gathered from his hand signals 
that I was destined for the 
Colonel’s half of the tent. I 
plunged through. The results 
of the short interview were 
immediate and unforeseeable. I 
did not hear all that was said 
because of the wind belting the 
canvas, but I got the general 
idea. Three jeeps and drivers 
to be prepared for a long trip ; 
away for a fortnight with a 
General whose A.D.C. was on 
leave; get the rest from “Q” 
branch. 

In splendid contrast to the 
tempest of the morning, Moascar 
Garrison lay still that evening, 
shrouded in matchless pink and 
gold. With shirt-sleeves duly 
rolled down, 1 waited on the 
veranda outside the meshed 
windows of the ‘‘Q” Staff offices. 
I remember being impressed, 
as all young regimental officers 
should be, by the novelty of 
routine evening work. A staff 
captain put me in the picture, 
gave me a note of introduction 
to the Indian Supply Depot, and 
told me to present myself at the 
G.O.C.’s residence in half an 
hour. 

My jeep was unattended when 
my driver, Trooper Young, 
should have known better than 
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to have left it. I blew the horn 
angrily. Young and a girl 
emerged from the deep shadow 
of the hedge. I heard Young 
say: ‘“‘S’long”’ and he got in, 
putting his beret on straight. 

‘* All right,” I said, “ Vil 
drive.” 

“* eadlights ’v ’ad it,’ Young 
confided. ‘‘I ’ad a go at ’em, 
but I couldn’t see nuffink ; ‘ope- 
less mess o’ wires all leading 
nowhere.”’ 

I was about to remonstrate 
when I remembered that this 
was one of the vehicles that had 
been taken over that morning. 
It was not going to be easy to 
select three that would be fit for 
a thousand or more miles. 

‘* Footbrake’s spongy too,” 
Young added as an afterthought. 

‘All right,” I said, ‘* just 
keep your eyes skinned for a 
sign saying G.O.C.’s Residence. 
It’s somewhere along here on 
the right.” 

‘*Lumme,” said Young, and 
then, ‘* yes, sir.” 

We continued to crawl round 
Moascar for quite a long time. 
Finally an amused padre told us 
that we were right outside the 
G.O.C.’s house, and pointed to 
a drive gate which we had 
passed at least twice before. 
Young told me to tell the 
General to ‘‘ get isself a proper 
sign,’ and I walked up to the 
house. 

A Sudanese servant met me 
on the veranda and led me ixto 
the drawing-room. The General 
would be down in a few minutes, 
I was told, and, such was my 
stupefaction on entering civilisa- 
tion again, he was twice con- 
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strained to offer me the alterna- 
tive of gin or whisky before I 
was able to accept the latter 
rather sheepishly. 

Ice tinkled somewhere behind 
curtains. 

The General appeared before 
my glass was half empty. He 
was followed by his Sudanese 
carrying the things which he 
had not as yet put on. Intro- 
ductions were waived as I 
watched the fascinating spee- 
tacle of a kummerbund being 
wound round the huge form 
which pirouetted dexterously 
from one end of the room to 
the other. The General was 
ah overpoweringly large man. 
Between draughts of whisky 
and water I was told a little 
more of the plan. Not much 
more because shoe-laces, braces, 
and tie interrupted the narrative. 
I received a breathless and dis- 
jointed précis. 

‘*—-Family in England for a 
bit—jolly good opportunity— 
official business of course, but 
we want to do the thing in style 
—you can do a bit of road 
reconnaissance while we're at 
it—l’ll do the route and you 
can take care of supplies and 
transport —-ever been in the 
desert before ? No ? — Well 
that’s nothing—Look here, I’m 
late already—Tell you what— 
Have a word with Ahmet. He'll 
tell you everything we want— 
He cooks—Like all Cypriots 
a bit temperamental, but he 
cooks—”’ 

And 80, within a few minutes 
of meeting, I found myself say- 
ing good-bye from the steps of 
his own veranda. Before he got 
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into his staff car he turned and 
said: ‘*‘ By the way, what’s the 
name of that driver of yours ? ” 

Surprised, I told him: 
‘* Trooper Young, sir.” 

He walked across to the jeep 
on the far side of the drive. 
Young had the good sense to 
salute. The General said: 
“Good evening, Young. Sorry 
about the sign. It’s being 
painted. It will be back next 
time you come here.” 

The staff car had borne him 
away down the drive before 
either Young or I could think 
of anything to say. Young 
failed to salute this time and 
I found myself saluting bare- 
headed from tlh: top of the 
veranda steps uke something 
out of an American film. Young 
recovered first with—** Blimey.” 
Pondering the omniscience of 
all General Officers, I went into 
the back premises to find Ahmet. 
The evening had not exhausted 
its store of surprises. The last, 
if not the least of these, was 
Ahmet. He was about four 
feet ten inches in sandals. He 
looked indescribably evil. He 
was preparing a Russian salad 
with a nine-inch knife. He 
handled this knife with a dis- 
comforting facility. The lower 
half of his face was divorced 
from the upper by the widest 
line in mouth that I had ever 
seen. It was several minutes 
before I realised that he was not 
favouring me with a welcoming 
grin. 

For half an hour I listened to 
him. He grew poetical over 
menus. Contempt for European 
cuisine stared at me from alter- 
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nate black eyes. I was un- 
certain which of them was fixed 
upon me at any one moment. 
Perhaps noticing that I was 
hopelessly out of my depth, he 
turned to pots and pans. I was 
able to assure him that there 
would be as much space for these 
necessaries as one jeep would 
allow. It was soon obvious that 
a jeep ride offended his dignity. 
He had already had words with 
his master on the desirability 
of travel in a staff car—to no 
purpose apparently. He assured 
me that he knew exactly what 
the General liked, and having 
made a list of the main items I 
was equally certain that the rest 
of us would have little cause for 
complaint. He concluded with 
a heartrending appeal for ice. 
Without ice he assured me that 
he could do nothing. With a 
harmless little gesture he flung 
the knife (which I had tempor- 
arily forgotten) into the air. It 
contrived, nonetheless, to finish 
its flight quivering in the lintel 
of the kitchen door. 

I beat a hasty retreat, deter- 
mined upon two things :— 


(a) Trailer for pots and pans (Ahmet). 
(b) Ice . (Ahmet). 


Young drove back to Geneifa— 
side-ughts only. 

The next two days passed 
quickly. Feverish activity and 
a good deal of unhelpful criti- 
cism centred on the three jeeps 
which U_ selected. Corporal 
Haynes was an obvious choice 
for the General. Young drove 
me, and I selected Rigby, a 
Yorkshireman, for the delicate 
business of escorting Ahmet. 
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Rigby’s jeep was stripped of 
everything movable and fitted 
to take ** hay-boxes ”’ for rations, 
beer, ice and Ahmet. To Rigby 
also went the trailer for pots and 
pans. I felt that Ahmet would 
be satisfied. The problem of 
stowage appeared insoluble, but 
late in the afternoon of the 
second day we finally got every- 
thing in — everything, that is, 
except the General’s and 
Ahmet’s kit. I assumed that 
this would be both heavy and 
bulky and made allowances. 

We had all worked late for 
two nights, checking and re- 
checking, loading and re-loading. 
Petrol, oil and water, a few 
spares and the minimum per- 
sonal luxuries had all been 
distributed and fitted in some- 
where. I was grateful to finish 
I might 
have known better than to 
suppose that the men would 
have taken advantage of a 
night’s rest. Haynes greeted me 
next morning with a broad grin 
and led me to the three jeeps. 
During the night each had 
received a coat of dark-green 
glossy paint and, with all a 
soldier’s tender care when he 
gets a paint-brush in his hand, 
straps, wheel-nuts and other 
features had been picked out 
in red and white. They would 
not have disgraced the escort 
vehicles of the Military Police. 
1 hesitated to tell the drivers 
what a few miles of Sinai dust 
would do to the “ coachwork,” 
and hoped that the paint had 
had time to dry. 

We bowled away down the 
Lake Road towards Suez to 
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early on the last day. 
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our meeting 
General. 

Ahmet and the General arrived 
in a Humber Snipe at nine 
o’clock. The General, in billow- 
ing bush- jacket and ample 
shorts, seemed bigger than ever 
as he shook hands with the 
drivers. Ahmet was dapper in 
gaberdine suit and pork-pie hat. 
Lemon - coloured tennis - shoes 
detracted not a little from his 
appearance as he staggered 
across the road with a vast 
suitcase, the first of three. 
Rigby’s jeep and I both groaned. 
Pots and pans, as anticipated, 
came crashing from the boot of 
the Humber, while the General’s 
suitcases, two quite modest ones, 
and a battered bed-roll were 
lowered from the luggage grid. 
The load was distributed at last, 
and three dazzling, paint-fresh 
jeeps settled low on flattened 
springs. Then Ahmet found 
some spare oil-cans in the trailer. 
Not unreasonably, he said this 
would never do with his pots 
and pans, so we shifted every- 
thing round once more. Ahmet 
was very busy and very happy. 
I felt somehow chagrined that 
he would never know what a 
confounded idiot he looked in 
his pork-pie hat. 

By nine-thirty we were away. 
The General and Haynes in 
front, then Ahmet and Rigby. 
Young and I brought up the 
rear. Over the Canal, as we got 


place with the 


.into top gear, Young said, ‘* Wot 


a lark.” Corporal Haynes 
assured me later that this was 
also the General’s first comment. 

In a few minutes we had left 
the metalled surface and settled 
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down to the spine - jarring 
monotony of well-ridged desert 
tracks. Twenty miles an hour 
(more would have been unbear- 
able) ; intervals of three hundred 
yards, and even then dust 
covered the fresh paint, the 
goat-skins, the spare wheels, 
everything ; yoggles have not 
yet been made to keep out dust 
like that. While we kept moving 
the breeze was deceptively cool. 
By 4 p.m. knees, forearms and 
foreheads felt raw. By mid- 
morning of the second day 
mine were. 

We averaged 150 miles a day, 
covering great slices of the 
peninsula and working gradually 
eastwards. By night we lodged 
in Egyptian Army forts or in 
Egyptian Government _ rest- 
houses. The Sinai desert rang 
the changes faster than I could 
have believed possible. Flat, 


white sand plateaux gave way 
to jagged granite hills, and these 
in turn to short ranges of cocoa- 


coloured rock. Once we found 
ourselves upon a shelf of smooth 
black stone. The three jeeps 
were able to ride in line abreast 
for several miles as if on a giant 
billiard table. The General 
practised swings with a cut- 
down polo-stick. 

We learnt to eat and drink 
little by day, and this lesson was 
the easier since Ahmet presided 
over the evenings. Donning a 
galabiha, he both cooked and 
served the most princely food 
for us all. He allowed no one to 
assist him, which was, as I well 
knew, a bitter disappointment 
to the three soldiers, to whom 
the paramount need for a 
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“brew”? has always been the 
most plausible excuse for failing 
to do a fair measure of vehicle 
maintenance. Rigby, a thorough 
devotee of “char,” was con- 
stantly driven from the make- 
shift cookhouse by Ahmet 
chattering like a monkey and 
brandishing one of his array of 
knives. He held the whip hand. 
At the least sign of insubordina- 
tion he would serve the men with 
coffee, which was unpopular, 
instead of tea which was con- 
sidered, as always in the British 
Army, vital to the maintenance 
of life. 

I still do not know how, but 
the ice contrived to last until 
the third day. Everything 
served by Ahmet was delicious. 
A cold dish would appear as if 
from the bottom of a well; 
anything hot was guaranteed 
to scald the lips. 

We spent the afternoon of the 
third day exploring the remains 
of a Roman cistern and the 
paradise of fruit, flowers and 
cypress which still grew there. 
The evening was clear and cold. 
Since there was no ice, Ahmet 
appeared before dinner with a 
piping bowl of whisky toddy. 
He refused to give me the 
recipe, but I have passed many 
bitter nights since on nothing 
more than the memory of its 
flavour. <A dessert of oranges 
and grapefruit from the gardens 
followed Ahmet’s tournedos on 
that memorable occasion. 

Food and drink in fact 
occupied but a small part of the 
day. We were up each morning 
at five and on the move by six. 
I needed little prompting to 
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turn in soon after supper. The 
men invariably lit a fire out- 
side acd sang soft soldiers’ 
ballads to the accompaniment 
of Corporal Haynes’ mouth- 
organ. Sleepy, incurious Arabs 
squatted in the circle of empty 
cans and tool-boxes. 

On the fourth morning we 
rattled away through the village 
before the sun was up, seattering 
dogs and a few scrawny, bare- 
rumped chickens. All day we 
wound eastwards over low ridges 
which grew steeper and more 
frequent, until map-reading be- 
came for me an impossibility. 
The speedometer gave no indica- 
tion of our true progress. 
five hours we saw no living 
creature, although I am sure 
many pairs of eyes had seen us. 
When we halted, the 


For 


silence 


beat upon ears that had become 
accustomed only to the rhythm 


of engines and the crunch of 
stones. 

Imperceptibly we climbed 
until at last we levelled out upon 
a high plateau. In front of us 
stretched a magnificent range— 
shell-pink, cracked, scarred and 
arid, the Mountains of Moab. 
Still thirty miles away, they 
hung, in the early evening light, 
like a stage backdrop. 

After the Egyptian frontier 
post we began to lose height 
until suddenly, round a sharp 
bend, the Gulf of Aqaba lay 
hundreds of feet below us, a 
thick blue like a hospital blanket. 
Scattered round the aorth-east 
shore were the white houses of 
Aqaba itself, as small as daisies. 

The descent lay for the most 
part down a dry wadi bed which 
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tortured the tyres, and before 
long we caught up Corporal 
Haynes and the General who 
were contemplating a very flat 
one. I stayed behind with 
Haynes while the remaining 
jeeps went on down. The rest- 
house for that night was at 
Taba, about eight miles from 
Aqaba on the west coast of the 
Gulf. It was waterless, so Rigby 
and Ahmet took all the cans and 
skins in order to fill them up in 
Aqaba. 

They went off down the wadi 
like a tinker’s cart, and I noticed 
Young and the General sharing 
some private joke. Haynes and 
I were on our way in a few 
minutes. It was a weird experi- 
ence driving along the western 
shore of the Gulf in gathering 
darkness. There was no wind. 
Small waves hissed and sucked 
on the narrow beach. Beyond 
the rest-house, rock and cliff 
barred further progress’ in 
vehicles. 

The following morning the 
General was up first and, shout- 
ing defiance at the myriad shells 
which were excruciating beneath 
bare feet, he launched himself 
into the Gulf. While we bathed, 
Ahmet haggled with some fisher- 
men in a flimsy sort of skiff. 
The happy result was fresh 
mullet for breakfast. Mullet 
compares favourably with 
mackerel, but any fish fresh 
from the sea is delicious on the 
breakfast-table. 

The rest of the day was spent 
in local exploration. Aqaba 
holds little of interest except a 
new deep-freeze plant whence 
are sent the crayfish which 
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appear in the restaurants of 
Haifa and Beirut. Having re- 
plenished with ice, we visited a 
small Arab Legion post and I 
made my first contact with 
Glubb’s Girls—a splendid body 
of men deserving a more mascu- 
line, if less explicit nom de guerre. 
Looking northwards I was struck 
by the apparent ease with which 
the whole Jordan valley could 
be filled with salt water. Aqaba 
itself lies at the bottom of a 
great rift, but the Dead Sea is 
1,200 feet below Aqaba. 

The next day we made an 
sarly start for a run of sixty 
miles into Transjordan. Our 
goal was Petra. J had no know- 
ledge of the place. The General 
had made such casual reference 
to it that IT was wholly un- 
prepared for what was to come. 
Our route lay through a great 
wadi. The road surface was 
metalled except for — short 
stretches where rains had washed 
all before them. I believe the 
road was laid by Army Engineers 
during the late war. It was 
difficult to see why so much 
effort had been made to lay the 
road across tle wadi-bed during 
the dry season, since rains had 
cut it in a dozen places as if 
with a knife, and the frequent 
sheer drops of six feet or more 
would have been unpleasant 
on a dark night, wet or dry. 

For twenty miles we climbed 
steadily, following the course of 
the wadi. I drove the General, 
because Haynes had developed 
some sort of “ pink-eye”’ and 
needed a rest. We levelled out, 
still on tarmac, into a country 
which I can only describe as 
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pure Salvador Dali. Rock out- 
crops stood up from flat thorn 
scrub that stretched as far as 
the eye could see; and this, 
from the lower eastern slopes 
of the Mountains of Moab, was 
at least forty miles. I was 
unable to visualise the children 
of Israel existing in such a 
wilderness. I do not remember 
seeing fur or feather, although 
keeping an eye open for pot- 
holes made concentration on 
wild life difficult. 

When we reached the head of 
the Wadi Musa we stopped to 
marvel at the great spring that 
rises beside the track. Tradition 
says that this was the rock 
which Moses struck. I was 
sceptical. It savoured too much 
of a King Charles oak, even if 
the etymological significance was 
strong. The terraced village a 


mile below the source uses every 


drop of water from the spring. 
Such intense cultivation in the 
midst of a glaring red-sandstone 
wilderness is almost comical. 
Below the village the wadi bed 
is quite dry except during the 
rains. 

The plan was to leave the 
jeeps in the compound of the 
police - fort and visit the Red 
Rock City on horse-back. Before 
six horses could be produced, 
however, first Ahmet, then Rigby 
and finally Haynes gave us to 
understand that any sort of 
equitation, however primitive, 
was not a part of their voluntary 
accomplishments. This meant 
leaving them behind; for the 
heat was a serious discourage- 
ment to two hours walking in 
such terrain. I was surprised 
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at the lack of enthusiasm on the 
part of the two soldiers, but it 
was obvious that they would 
sooner have walked in the com- 
pany of lepers than mount one 
of the village ponies produced 
for our inspection. 

The General selected the 
sturdiest of the three on which 
to cast his seventeen stone. The 
word sturdy is possibly inept, 
since none was above fourteen 
hands. Saddle and bridle were 
clearly unknown luxuries. My 
mount was a bony little bay 
with a wall eye. A colourful, 
but none too hygienic, cloth 
served for a saddle, and an 
equally gaudy but useless rope’s 
end was presented to me in lieu 
of reins. I discovered that this 
rope was attached to a rotten 
halter which showed signs of 
parting in several places. Young 


was happy and confident on a 


broken-kneed grey. Our guide, 
whose unsolicited attentions we 
found it impossible not to accept, 
bestrode the rump of a donkey. 
This assorted procession was 
swelled by the addition of at 
least fifty children as we wound 
our way down through the 
village streets—at most eight 
feet wide and frequently of a 
gradient of one in four. Fortu- 
nately other traffic was not heavy. 
We were, however, held up for 
a few minutes while our guide 
found the owner of two camels 
and persuaded him to move 
them from the doorsteps in 
front of which they were reclin- 
ing. After so many days amid 
arid mineral wastes, the close 
proximity of animal and vege- 
table, much of which was 
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patently decomposing, made 
breathing painful to my tender 
European senses. Young waxed 
lyrical about Billingsgate, and 
even the General, who had 
spent years in India, was forced 
to admit that it was ‘“ pretty 
high.” 

The heat was trapped by the 
rocks and seemed to lie in 
suffocating layers. The ponies 
were impervious to urging. I 
was soon exhausted trying to 
keep up with the others and 
dropped back. I found myself 
in company with a conversa- 
tional youth who was dis- 
appointed when he realised that 
we did not intend to spend the 
night at Petra. This was a 
recurring theme with everyone 
we met in the Wadi Musa. I 
can only suppose that some 
unfortunates had once been 
obliged to do this and that the 
village had been quick to recog- 
nise the economic soundness of 
encouraging such a whim. For 
all | know it may have been a 
fashion started by Burckhardt 
when he ‘ discovered ”’ Petra in 
the last century. 

As we followed the wadi bed 
down I noticed that a wall of 
sandstone, some hundred feet 
high, seemed to lie across the 
bed of the wadi. There ap- 
peared to be no obvious down- 
hill course for the wadi to take, 
It was then that I noticed that 
the others, who had been not 
more than a hundred yards in 
front of me, had vanished. 
There was not the slightest fold 
in the ground which might have 
hidden them. The wadi at this 
point turns to the right and 
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runs with the cliff-face on its 
left bank. Then, without warn- 
ing, it turns again to the left 
into a giant fissure, so narrow 
that at first 1 thought it was a 
cave. Looking up, I could see 
a slit of sky a hundred feet or 
more above my head. It was 
by this geological freak that the 
others had just been swallowed 
up. The entrance is about 
fifteen feet wide and there are 
few places where one camel 
might pass another. Inside it 
was deliciously cool. Voices 
rang on the walls as in a cave, 
and even the ponies’ unshod 
hoof - beats were thunderous. 
We followed this unusual chasm 
for perhaps half a mile. Several 
times I was able to touch both 
walls at the same time. 


Petra takes the ignorant 


visitor completely by surprise. 
It is, however, easy to over- 


estimate its aesthetic value. A 
foretaste is presented shortly 
before leaving the entrance 
** tunnel.” A neo - elassical 
facade of mock-Doric columns, 
cornices and plinths rises up 
sixty or seventy feet on the 
south wall. It is in perpetual 
shade and further protected from 
the weather by an overhang. 
The ground floor consists of one 
square and unadorned chamber, 
out back thirty feet into the 
rock, Having never seen the 
sun, it must have once made a 
damp and gloomy sort of guard- 
room, in keeping with the best 
mid - Victorian barrack tradi- 
tions. There were seven goats 
in occupation so we did not 
linger. 

The “tunnel” disgorges into 
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a baking bowl-like amphitheatre. 
It is at most twelve hundred 
yards long and six hundred 
across. The floor is uneven 
and boulder-strewn. Fresh air 
was at a premium. The heat 
appeared to come from the walls 
and the ground as if from an 
empty rock saucepan. The 
south wall, which was in deep 
shadow, was a honeycomb of 
forbidding little square windows, 
some as much as eighty feet up. 
Worn and precipitous steps, also 
cut from the rock, gave access 
to this most unattractive resi- 
dential area. The emptying of 
slops must have been a deli- 
cate operation, and no doubt 
accounted for the singular lack 
of architectural symmetry. 

By contrast, the north face 
was devoted to the facades of 
a dozen temples. Like the 
‘* vuardroom,”’ these were dis- 
appointing in that they were 
only facades except for ground- 
floor chambers. The evidence 
of goat was everywhere. Stand- 
ing back from these sheer 
edifices, I felt the red glare in 
the stillness most oppressive. 
Closer examination showed the 
sandstone to be layered with 
red, white and blue with the 
profusion of Margate Rock. 

The classical influence was 
markedly bogus. It assailed 
the eye by its incongruity in 
such terrible surroundings, but 
it failed to gratify. This was 
after all no more than the strong- 
hold of a tzibe of cut-throats who 
flourished on the spoils of the 
caravan routes which they once 
terrorised. It required no great 
stretch of imagination to 
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visualise their illiterate women- 
folk strutting in silken finery 
and squabbling over the latest 
haul. Our guide asserted that 
everything on view bore the 
date of ‘twelve thirty - five 
A.D.” He had documentary 
proof at home he said. He 
repeated ‘‘ twelve thirty - five 
A.D.” so often that the General 
gravely remarked that the 
architectural style appeared to 
be of even earlier date. ‘ Nine 
thirty-five,” ventured our guide, 
somewhat less confidently. I 
felt that in an hour or two we 
could have persuaded him that 
Petra was contemporaneous 
with the Palace at Luxor. 
Before we turned for home 
we were again invited to pass 
the night there. In view of the 
goats, the desolation and the 


lack of water, we asked why 
our host should expect anyone 


to want to sleep there. He 
hastened to assure us that before 
the war everyone stayed the 
night at Petra. He added rather 
apologetically that, since we 
were Ohristians, it would not 
be proper to show us the tomb 
of Aaron. Later it occurred to 
me that the mysteries of Aaron’s 
tomb might have been revealed 
to us only at the expense of 
a wretched night’s rest. Tomb 
or no tomb, the General was 
determined to spend that night 
in the Petra Hotel in Ma’an, 
some twenty miles to the east. 
We finally reached this 
Edwardian mausoleum some 
hours after dark, chattering with 
cold and very hungry. The 
Wadi Musa had come to life in 
the evening, and our saddle- 
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sore trio had taken half an hour 
to stumble through the village 
whose mellifluous aroma had 
been enhanced by a thousand 
dung fires. 

Righy had a good old York- 
shire pout on. Ahmet was in 
silent revolt. Corporal Haynes’ 
eyes were a painful sight. The 
jeep ride over excruciating tracks 
improved nobody’s temper. 

Now the Petra Hotel boasted 
a bathroom downstairs. I in- 
spected this with the Armenian 
landlord and _ foolishly pro- 
nounced it suitable for the 
General. A_ decrepit geyser, 
bearing a date-stamp ‘ 1905,” 
was served by an oil-drip fire. 
An oil-drum containing salvaged 
engine oil was suspended on 
two stanchions above the bath 
which had once been enamelled, 
A copper feed-pipe with flat- 
tened end led from this drum to 
the fire-box below the geyser. 
The flattened pipe produced the 
necessary drip with surprising 
precision. I mention all this in 
fairness to myself. Clearly it 
had not been used for many 
years. Nor, for that matter, 
had the rest of the hotel. And 
a hot bath was badly needed. 

Inside fifteen minutes, with 
a good deal of spluttering and 
crackling, a very meagre flow of 
boiling water was making its 
way into the bath. Inside half 
an hour the bath was a quarter 
full and the ground floor of the 
Petra Hotel was obscured by 
clouds of steam. 

Such was Ahmet’s mood that 
dinner was still a matter of 
indefinite anticipation. The 
General came down, loomed 
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through the mist at the foot of 
the stairs and gave final instruc- 
tions to two minions with brass 
jugs of cold water. I left him 
exercising the undisputed mas- 
culine ‘‘ bath-right ’ of song. I 
joined Young and Rigby in the 
tap-room where several locals 
were cheating at backgammon. 

The explosion took place 
about five minutes later. Any- 
one with more experience than 
myself would have foreseen it. 
Wisdom after the event is even 
easier when one enjoys a hot 
bath every night of the week. 
I arrived in the hall in time to 
see the General leap from the 
bathroom like Gargantua from 
his mother’s ear. A bar of soap, 
which he was still holding, shot 
from his hand and shattered a 
late Victorian sepia tint of 
Aaron’s tomb hanging on the 
opposite wall. The General was 
naked, angry and voluble. He 
was also covered from head to 
foot with daubs and blotches of 
salvaged engine oil. 

My Armenian friend was con- 
spicuously absent, so I took the 
brunt of the invective. Nor- 
mally a man of few words, the 
General I now found commanded 
a remarkable vocabulary. I 
remember that he hoped that 
Allah, in his mercy, would 
refrain from doing several very 
unpleasant things to me. While 
the pool of soapy and oily water 
spread from the General to the 
hall carpet, Young retrieved 
what was left of the regimental 
reputation by recovering the 
General’s clothes from the 
inferno of the late bathroom. 

The mattre Whétel unfortu- 
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nately chose this moment to 
appear, all smiles and winsome 
deprecation of the “ leetle 
accident.” I felt it beyond my 
powers, either physical or dis- 
ciplinary, to prevent violence 
being done. The General took 
him by the left ear and led him 
into the smoking ruin. The 
publican’s screams were like the 
rape of all Asia Minor. This 
had the desired effect. A chast- 
ened and contrite man emerged 
to give orders to such white- 
faced servants who had been 
bold enough to appear. Fresh 
towels were brought; hissing 
pressure lamps threw more light 
on the scene; finally Ahmet, 
grinning like a gargoyle, arrived 
with three fingers of brandy in 
a tumbler. 

The General tempered this 
dose by the judicious application 
of one of the brass jugs, and then 
allowed himself to be towelled 
vigorously. 

A private sanctum, musty 
with antimacassars and faded 
photographs, was later placed 
at our disposal for supper. It 
was midnight when I pulled up 
scented sheets in the largest 
double bed I have ever slept in. 

After breakfast the following 
morning I sought out the 
manager’s office to settle the 
bill. A small crowd had 
gathered round the jeeps out- 
side and the General was 
anxious to get away. The 
account was already drawn up, 
and while I scanned it, the 
Armenian stood deferentially 
before me toying with a fat 
blood-stone ring on his third 
finger. My = attention 7 a8 
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arrested by two items at the 
foot of the page :— 


To Bath. . 150 mils. 
To New Glass for Aaron's 
Tomb. . 150 mils. 


In fairness to the Petra Hotel 
I should add that it now boasts 
@ new bathroom, though I sus- 
pect that its renovation fund 
was not started out of the tip 
that was expected of us. 


Several days later, having 


dropped the General and Ahmet 
in Moascar, three indescribably 
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filthy Jeeps drove into Camp 
Saunders II. Before slipping 
back into the routine of regi- 
mental life we were all able to 
“dine out’? on our sunburnt 
appearances, the incident at the 
Petra Hotel and other stories. 

Next morning I found a D.O. 
letter in my in-tray. It was 
from the General and addressed 
to my Colonel who had seen it 
and had put a large exclamation 
mark after the last sentence :— 

“We had no mechanical trouble 
of any sort.” 





BALTIC CRUISE. 


BY DUNCAN STEWART. 


DENMARK! I have been over 
a good part of the world and have 
numbered among my personal 
friends men of many creeds and 
race. But when I think of 
sailing, my mind turns naturally 
to Denmark, that land of beauti- 
ful islands, lovely little harbours, 
and the most friendly inhabitants 
on earth—whether human or 
animal. And what better way 
to see it than in a yacht, free to 
go where you will, taking your 
home with you ? 

But for the vagaries of fortune, 
I should be there now. For 


nine months we had planned 
our next cruise, and had been 
so lucky as to get the yacht we 


wanted and for the exact dates 
we wanted. At the end of 
March I was asked to confirm 
the charter, and gladly did 
so after receiving assurance that 
I should not be posted before 
October. Alas for the uncertain- 
ties of life! In April I received 
marching orders. The calls of 
Her Majesty’s service must take 
precedence over personal in- 
clinations, and now, on an even- 
ing in July, I lie in another 
friendly foreign iand. But my 
thoughts turn with nostalgia 
to the Baltic, the Danes, and 
the cruise that should have 
been. 


Driving north through Ham- 
burg, we note the old Danish 
influence still strong in 


Schleswig. The 
bounded by hedges, the 
unattractive German Frisians 
give place to nice brown cows, 
and a ‘“ Molkerei” becomes 
a ‘* Meierie.”’ Our spirits rise 
and, with the thought of what 
lies before us, are not unduly 
damped as we run into the 
depressing, typical dockside town 
of Kiel. 

And then, down by the Yacht 
Club, there she lies—the little 
sloop that is to be our home 
for the next three or four 
weeks. 

We first admire her from the 
jetty and then go aboard to 
familiarise ourselves with her 
gear and rigging and check every 
detail of her inventory. Would 
that I were rich enough and my 
life sufficiently stable again to 
own my own ship! But there 
is little wrong with a chartered 
yacht if she is well maintained, 
provided only that one takes 
care to ensure that she is 
equipped to one’s own require- 
ments. The little details can be 
80 important over a few weeks 
—a door that swings and bangs 
at sea, tumblers that are too 
easily upset because they narrow 
at the base, or a cocoa - mug 
that is insufficient for the helms- 
man’s capacity. We go ashore 
to replenish the few items we 
find inadequate, and then carry 
aboard and stow all our own 
gear. The sun is very hot in 


fields are 
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spite of the breeze, and I am 
grateful for one of the charms of 
the tideless Baltic—that one 
can moor alongside and so save 
the tiring and time - wasting 
dinghy work of the ordinary 
yacht anchorage. 

By late afternoon we are 
ready to go, and decide to drop 
down the fjord to Laboe, ready 
for an early start next day. 
The wind, which has been good 
all day, promptly dies, and we 
drift down slowly in the strong 
evening sun. But adventure 
lies before us and our spirits 
are high. Patsy puts on at a 
rakish angle my yachting-cap 
(the one sign of respectability 
to offset the otherwise deplorable 
effect of my cruising - clothes), 
and I secure the happy photo- 
graph which [ am to carry in 
my cigarette case until—if ever 
—I get a better. 

Mr George Millar has written 
that ‘‘ the truly wise yachtsman 
sails in the company of a 
beautiful or an intelligent woman 
—it may be his wife.’ My own 
sentiments are that she should 
be a beautiful and competent 
woman—if possible his wife. 
And the competence I seek is 
not necessarily nautical. Mr 
Millar’s Isabel has a fine touch 
on the tiller, but he does not 
mention whether, like my 
Patricia, she can turn out a 
three-course dinner with two 
vegetables to the pork chop, 
followed by coffee, and all pro- 
duced without noticeable pause 
between courses, off a single 
gas-burner in a hired yacht. 
On the other hand Patricia, 
who has an extraordinary hatred 
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of wind on land, is quite unable 
to distinguish its direction at 
sea and can steer only to a mark, 
or (remarkably accurately) by 
the compass, trusting the skipper 
to notice any shift of the wind 
and to “ fiddle with the sails ” 
accordingly. 

The choosing of a yacht and 
the crew to man her is an in- 
teresting subject in itself. There 
ean be little argument that the 
bigger the boat the greater the 
comfort. But a bigger boat also 
needs a larger crew, and after a 
few days in the close confines of 
a small ship, even one’s best 
friends are liable to display the 
most curious unamiable char- 
acteristics, particularly if the 
crew be mixed. Then again, 
conventionality is a nuisance at 
sea; where, for example, loud 


pumping in the closet precludes 


true privacy, or one may 80 
often have occasion to be below 
studying charts, frying an egg, 
and so forth, in full view of a 
member of the opposite sex who 
happens to be dressing. I have 
been lucky enough to sail in 
ships up to 30 or 40 tons (above 
that, of course, one begins to get 
into the liner class, which is 
a different matter) where con- 
ventionality has been tacitly 
abandoned, to the great benefit 
of the cruise. But the beautiful 
woman is the best companion, 
our plaas are laid without 
argument, and there is seldom 
anyone in hearing to scoff at 
the mistakes of our inexperienced 
seamanship. 

My thoughts have wandered 
far from Kiel Fjord, where we 
crept into Laboe after dark, and 
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I was up and making tea by 
2.30 A.M. We get clearance from 
the Customs launch moored close 
by ready to dart out at any 
passing vessel. I rather enjoy 
bringing up alongside her in the 
open fjord, but it is a manwuvre 
which displeases the crew when 
there is any popple on the water, 
80 she prefers to do it in harbour. 
I have always found Customs 
men friendly throughout the 
world, and these are no excep- 
tion. They are only surprised 
that we make so early a start. 
I am well aware that this is a 
controversial point. Many men 
lie abed till eight or later, and 
then make a leisurely start when 
they hope the fickle dawn wind 
has settled for the day. These 
types also often feed expensively 
ashore at night. Personally I 
prefer to adjust my cruising 


life to the sun, and the crew 


complains little as long as I 
sometimes either leave a port 


after the shops are open or 
arrive before they shut. And I 
am not much impressed with 
any arguments about fickle dawn 
winds. Today, for example, it 
starts gently from the east, 
comes stronger when we get out 
into the bay, and is at ieast 
Force 6 by the time we sight 
Dovnsklint and scoot up Lange- 
land to Spodsbjerg, where we 
are moored comfortably before 
1 P.M. ‘ 

Quite a test for the first day, 
and I do my best to hide the 
secret terror which, in retrospect, 
is one of the delights of sailing. 
I admire the crew also for her 
perfect trust in the skipper when 
he sets course for a blank 
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horizon and mysteriously and 
triumphantly (so far) makes a 
landfall where he should. 
Approaching a strange har- 
bour in such conditions frankly 
terrifies us both. The directions 
in the ‘ Baltic Pilot’ are very 
hard to follow, and we trust 
largely to luck and last-minute 
decisions. We round up, lower 
the main, and then bear for 
the harbour straight down-wind 
under the staysail. From her 
observation post by the mast, 
Patsy persuades me just in 
time that the harbour entrance 
is not beside the ferry pier, and 
we fly in, let go the sheet, and 
bring up by the East mole, 
where a Dane stands ready to 
catch a rope. Thank God for 
Denmark, Danes, and a safe 
deliverance from a dangerous 
wind on a lee shore! In a few 
minutes the wind becomes a 
hurricane as we lie snug behind 
the wall. Then it suddenly 
blows out and gives place to a 
hot, motionless, sunny afternoon. 
We take lunch in the cockpit, 
elated by our early start, which 
has just enabled us to avoid a 
brief hurricane and the annoy- 
ance of being becalmed. Then 
we take a walk ashore, and in the 
tiny village with its toy railway 
terminus we make a few pur- 
chases (including two quarts of 
the glorious creamy Danish milk 
over waich the crew has been 
smacking her lips in anticipation 
for several days). In the evening 
our friend comes back to help us 
choose a live sole from a fisher- 
man’s hold. A few minutes 
later the sole, deliciously fried, 
is the main course for our 
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supper, and we go early and 
happily to bed. 

Another time we approach 
Spodsbjerg when the wind is 
equally strong from the west, 
straight out of the little harbour’s 
narrow entrance. The only hope 
appears to be to come up on a 
reach with all possible speed and 
attempt to shoot the entrance. 
But the wind practically brings 
us up all standing, and we are 
blown out to try again on the 
other tack. The harbour is 
full of yachts and, although it is 
raining hard and their crews 
below, someone has been alert 
enovgh to notice us and pass the 
news of a yacht in trouble. As 
we come up for the second try, 
a band of willing helpers has 
scrambled on to the rocks out- 
side the entrance, Patsy manages 
to get them a line, and we are 
towed and pushed into and 
across the wind to the best 
berth in the harbour. Supper 
that night is sausages. Our 
mustard has, in the storm, 
disintegrated in the bilge, and 
I find it surprisingly difficult 
to make our requirement under- 
stood in the neighbouring yachts. 
None of the words I know for 
mustard appear to be used in 
Scandinavia, and it is not an 
easy requirement to act. How- 
ever, we finished up with the 
choice of many palatable sauces, 
and at last the mustard too. 

Of course, the wise yachts- 
man has an engine for crises 
like this, but somehow I find 
I get on very well without. 
Whether in use or not, an engine 
produces horrible smells, and 
in use its shuddering clamour 
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quite spoils the illusion of drifting 
peace engendered by sail alone. 
Besides, with one installed, it 
is difficult to tell when the 
sailing-yacht becomes a motor- 
boat. How often in my youth 
have I seen big fine cruisers, 
even with paid crews, motoring 
up the Argyllshire coast when 
they could have been going just 
as fast and far more beautifully 
if the owner or his skipper had 
only had the guts to order the 
sails. Not that I altogether 
despise engines. I certainly 
would not have been without 
that first time I approached 
Cowes, after dark, unfamiliar 
with the landmarks, and at a 
yacht-deck level could not dis- 
tinguish between the lighted 
buoys and the numerous shore 
lights all round the Solent. 
Goodness knows where I should 
have been if I had had to think 
of sailing as well as navigation. 
And how we longed for an 
engine the time five of us were 
becalmed for four foggy June 
days, crossing the mouth of the 


Bristol channel in a  50-ton 


yawl with all her gear banging 


and thumping, and steamers 
we never saw hooting all round 
us! Still, motors are the enemy 
of seamanship. How many 
people now can confidently leave 
a crowded anchorage or bring 
up a sizable cruiser to a buoy 
under sail alone? I see few 
trying, and I hope always that 
with practice I may be able to 
emulate the feats of calm, breath- 
taking efficiency of the few who 
scorn an engine and must tame 
the elements to carry out every 
required mancuvre. 
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Next day the wind comes 
gently from the south, and 
visibility is restricted by a heat 
haze. We cross the Belt for 
Stubbekobing and see nothing, 
not even the buoy marking the 
safe entrance to Smaalandsfar- 
vandet. I begin to get alarmed, 
till we find we are passing over a 
strip of shallow water. At 
last I know where lam. Though 
the Baltic has no tides, it has 
currents which, as far as I 
know, are unpredictable. In 
the slow drift over, a north-going 
current has set us at least 
two miles off course. I am 
confident from previous study 
of the chart that our draught 
will clear the shallows, and so 
it proves. Then we alter course 
to bring us to the steamer 
lane, and in the evening we 
decide to moor in the disused 
harbour of Masnedo. This is 
a very attractive spot, almost 
under the great bridge, but 
somewhat dangerous because of 
rotting woodwork below the 
surface. We moor at a safe 
spot, and later I find another 
for a huge Dutch motor-yacht 
which might easily have suffered 
disaster if her weight had been 
impaled on one of the old 
upright timbers of the harbour 
wall. Curiously we, rather than 
the Dutchman, are the object 
of interest to a swarm of children 
and a well-developed bathing 
party who appear from nowhere 
and exchange pleasant banter in 
the attempt to come aboard. 
The southern entrance to the 
Storstrommen is guarded by a 
deep sandbank through which a 
tortuous channel is dredged. 
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Coming out, we are suddenly 
becalmed, and a strong current 
sets us on the sand long before 
I can get the anchor ready. I 
strip and take a kedge out as 
far as I can, put it will not hold 
in the sand. We wave franti- 
cally at a passing fishing-boat, 
but she ignores us. The only 
other ship in sight is a distant 
dredger at work on the channel. 
A wind gets up from the wrong 
direction and the popple sets us 
deeper in the sand. There is 
nothing we can do. I beguile 
Patsy with stories of the salvage 
claims demanded by fishermen 
and lifeboatmen from yachtsmen 
so foolish as to get themselves 
into a predicament like this. 
Presently the same fishing-boat 
comes back and circles round 
to ask if we are all right. We 
give him an emphatic ‘* No,” 
and he tows us off and, in 
perfect English, delivers us a 
homily on how to distinguish the 
dredged - channel marks. He 
does not seem to take in the 
fact that it was the strong 
current and sudden loss of wind, 
rather than idiocy, which had 
forced us out of the channel. 
He refuses any reward whatever, 
but we pass him some cigarettes 
and our love for the Danes 
increases. Certain characters on 
England’s east coast might please 
note ! 

Pleased to have so lightly 
escaped, we continue happily the 
10 miles across the bay to 
Moens Klint in strong evening 
sunlight and a gentle breeze. 
Landmarks ashore are difficult to 
pick up, and by supper-time 
Patsy is convinced we have gone 
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too far. I lose a bit of confidence 
myself, but put my trust in the 
compass. The only really visible 
mark is a huge and unaccount- 
able mast ahead. When we get 
near enough, we find this to be 
a wireless-mast just beside the 
harbour, not mentioned on our 
chart or in the sailing directions 
but the one perfect guide from 
right across the bay. 

Our other grounding experi- 
ences, @ year or two before, 
were more alarming but little 
worse in effect. Leaving Kjerte- 
minde on a gentle morning 
breeze, we were becalmed for 
hours in glorious sunshine off 
Hindsholm. It was thus already 
late afternoon when we reached 
Fyns Hoved and a sudden strong 
south-easterly wind blew up. 
Such weather lore as I possessed 
indicated a nasty storm, and 
without more ado I decided to 
make for Korshavn, which is 
highly commended for just such 
an emergency by the ‘ Baltic 
Pilot.’ So far, a ‘“* havn”’ had 
always turned out to be a proper 
harbour where one could lie 
alongside, and I expected Kors- 
havn to be the same, especially 
as there appeared to be a coastal 
craft moored against the inside 
of the mole. So it was a nasty 
surprise to find it only a land- 
locked bay, the mole a grassy 
bank and the coastal craft an 
old hulk above the watermark. 
By then the wind was really 
strong and I had little time to 
prepare the lead and anchor. 
However, we brought up safely 
in sufficient depth a good cable 
from the lee shore, where 
some men working on a boat 
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displayed no interest in us. 
After a time we wanted to go 
ashore ourselves, and, having no 
dinghy, shouted and gesticulated. 
The men signalled back that the 
wind was too strong. As the 
gale increased, I felt greater 
anxiety for our anchor, which 
had seemed to me too light. 
But I sat in the cockpit for 
three hours till dark 
had not moved, so | 
to turn in, 

| was awakened by horrible 
bumping; we were aground. 
The gale was really strong, and 
huge waves were blown up in 
the bay. I thought the cable 
must have parted, but it proved 
firm and taut, though we gradu- 
ally banged astern till the waves 
had little further lifting effect. 
In the darkness we could not 
see the land, and I had horrid 
visions of having to abandon 
ship into the ghastly waves. 
Suddenly the wind dropped, and 
then came like a bullet from the 
west. Freed from the 


and we 
decided 


strain 


on the cable, the yacht swung 


in the sand to meet the wind 
and then drove a couple of 
lengths astern, scraping against 
a firm upright pole in spite of 
all I could do to fend it off. Then 
the wind dropped as suddenly 
as it had come, the waves died, 
and the yarht began to list. 
The water was running away! 
In an hour we were almost on 
our beam ends. The dawn 
showed us to be only 25 yards 
from the shore, surrounded by 
evil seaweed which put me off 
going overboard for a boat. 

At six o'clock a 
appeared in the 


woman 
doorway of 
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almost the only house, an hotel. 
She took one look at us and 
disappeared. A few minutes 
later a man came out in a boat 
with the comforting assurance 
that we were most unlikely to 
have taken harm on the soft 
sandy bottom. Also that the 
water would certainly return and 
there would be a high tide at 
midday, when he would get the 
owner of the only fishing-boat 
to tow us off. The anchor 
cable was lying parallel with the 
shore. With the boat we got 
the anchor and carried it out to 
deep water. It was impossible 
to cook aboard, so we had an 
excellent breakfast in the hotel 
and then took a walk in the 
extraordinary, almost primeval 
landscape of the cape. We 
were back on board at eleven. 
Sure enough, the water had 
returned and she was almost 
upright. Our friend came to 
tell us the fisherman wanted the 
scandalous sum of Kr.50 to 
tow us off, and we were to 
offer him 20. The fisherman was 
then hailed and agreed to this 
sum. At eleven-thirty, as he 
was priming his engine, I gave 
a gentle tug on the cable, 
and we floated clear. The 
water had certainly returned ! 
Our friend immediately rowed 
over to assure us that we had 
no responsibilities towards the 
broken contract with the fisher- 
man, and himself would take 
no reward but the few cigarettes 
I forced upon him. 

A careful examination dis- 
closed no damage except some 
loss of paint, so we sailed away 
unharmed and little the wiser. 
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The only annoyance was when 
we recounted this mishap on 
our return to Kiel and were 
assured that the wind had never 
exceeded Force 4 the whole 
time we were out. Such irrita- 
tion is, however, by no means 
unique. I remember a time 
when six of us, tired, wet and 
dishevelled, fought our way into 
Dover Harbour in a Bristol 
Channel Pilot Cutter, to be 
greeted by a gentleman in rubber 
boots and seaman’s sweater with 
the information that there had 
been no wind all day. 

I should quickly say that, 
if the fisherman’s charge was 
excessive, it is the only com- 
plaint I have ever had against 
a Dane; he may have had 
good reason for it, and it was 
amply compensated by the ex- 
treme helpfulness of the other 
man. 


The Yacht Harbour at Copen- 
hagen is probably unique for a 


large town. It is almost as 
though sea-going yachts could 
moor in a smaller version of the 
Round Pond, Kensington. It 
is a beautiful city, and amazingly 
friendly to foreigners. The crew 
always sends the skipper ashore 
as soon as possible after arrival, 
for the early removal of the 
stubble which she considers the 
least attractive part of his cruis- 
ing appearance. Then we both 
have a bath at the Stadium 
(sexes firmly separated), and 
so are free to shop and eat the 
only meals we normally take 
ashore. Alas! that we left the 
purchase of a Copenhagen Blue 
dinner - service till this year, 
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and now we cannot go there. 
The fountains are sometimes 
gigantic, and to me much more 
Copenhagen than the demure 
little mermaid, tucked away at 
Langelinie, whom the city has 
taken as its representative 
sign (vide any tourist advertise- 
ments). My favourite is the 
four bulls straining at a plough 
to which none is harnessed, 
with so much water spouting 
everywhere that it is as well to 
survey the outsize group from 
well upwind. 

Dining at one of the open-air 
restaurants in the Tivoli, we 
order soup and some form of 
sole cooked with mushrooms and 
asparagus. The food is ex- 
pensive, but understandably so 
when it comes. Eight people 
could have dined on what we 
ordered for two. As we finally 
risk the headwaiter’s hurt sur- 
prise by admitting that we can 
eat no more, Patsy announces 
that she can hear bagpipes. I 
had attributed the sound to the 
imaginings of extreme distension, 
but it becomes louder, and 
presently a surging crowd opens 
to disgorge a live pipe band 
representing some form of youth 
organisation. The band is good, 
but the exhibition of a Highland 
Fling were better omitted. As 
they march away our neighbours 
lean across to ask us “* Are they 
English ?’’ One would like to 
think they were referring to the 
standard of dancing, but bitter 
experience abroad has long 
taught us that France alone, 
remembering the Auld Alliance, 
has any knowledge of Scotland 
and the Scots. 
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I suggest a trip on the scenic 
railway to settle the dinner, but 
Patsy decides the risk of disaster 
and shame is too great, so we 
take a tram back to the harbour 
and bed. On the way, an 
attractive young lady engages 
us in conversation about the 
wonderful utility clothes she had 
bought on her only visit to 
London. It is good to meet 
appreciation on such a@ con- 
troversial subject. 

A good place to prepare for 
or to recover from a visit to 
Copenhagen is the lovely Swedish 
island of Ven, a short sail away 
in the middle of the Sound. 
Only 2 miles across, a low, 
steep-sided plateau, it has two 
little ports and is popular with 
both Swedes and Danes. Every- 


thing is on a miniature scale, 
from the ferry-boat to the Post 
Office ‘‘ van ’”’—a flat cart carry- 


ing a small box for the mails. 
We approach carefully, trying 
to guage from the masts showing 
over the harbour walls whether 
there is likely to be a space to 
moor. Then we run in, drop an 
anchor astern, and a helpful 
bystander, uninvited, takes our 
bow warp and moors us un- 
tidily slewed across the only 
vacant space. We thank him 
gratefully and, when he has 
gone, the skipper makes the 
necessary adjustments and com- 
pletes the harbour stow while 
the crew prepares luncheon in 
the cockpit. He has been too 
busy to uotice individuals, and 
it is not till he has almost 
finished the meal that the faith- 
ful crew points out he has been 
sitting with his back towards a 
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bevy of sunbathing young beauty 
whom he would obviously greatly 
prefer to face. 

The rules and regulations 
and unceasing documentation 
of modern democracy are just 
as pronounced on the Continent 
as in poor misguided Britain. 
We had been to a ban.. in 
Copenhagen to change some 
Danish for Swedish crowns, but 
it was not permitted unless 
we owned a Danish passport. 
The fact that we might not 
find a bank in a small Swedish 
port or might arrive after banks’ 
business hours could make no 
impression. In the event, it 
does not matter. The little 
crowded store by the harbour 
is quite used to taking Danish 
money, and the assistants do a 
rapid and incomprehensible cal- 
culation on a paper bag to 


ascertain how much change in 


Swedish crowns is due to the 
customer. 

In the afternoon we take a 
walk, and photograph ourselves 
with various friendly cows and 
horses, which, as in Denmark, 
come up in the most engaging 
way to introduce themselves. 
Another pleasant feature of the 
animals in those parts is the 
peaceable nature of the dogs. 
In most countries, not excepting 
our own, dogs usually bark in a 
stupid and maddening way at 
the approach of any stranger, 
and farm watchdogs tear at 
their chains with every appear- 
ance of the desire to eat you. 
In Denmark they may perhaps 
eye you with some suspicion, 
but if you get yapped at when 
you have not done anything 
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wrong it is so unusual as to 
excite remark. 

Many people speak highly 
of Molle, also in Sweden, but 
we find it a rather disappoint- 
ing overgrown tourist centre. 
Coming up the coast, we have 
some trouble in identifying the 
huge hotels sprawling up the 
hill with the ‘ small fishing- 
village ’’ of the sailing directions. 
The harbour, camouflaged on the 
outer side by protecting boulders, 
is almost impossible to pick out 
from seaward, and one appears 
in danger of running ashore to 
the north of the town before the 
harbour entrance opens—rather 
alarming when one approaches 
for the first time, as we did, in 
a strong on-shore wind. 

We could do with fresh water, 
so I take our buckets and, 
after some inquiry, find a stand- 
pipe at the inner end of the 
harbour. The water does not 
look too good, and when I taste 
it, proves to be salt. Seeing my 
dismay, a couple approach and 
lead me some way up a street to 
# fresh-water pump. On the 
way, they tell me they are 
Danes. I can well believe it 
from their polite and helpful 
attitude. 

A Swedish yacht comes in, a 
girl in @ university cap in the 
bows with the mooring warp. 
Happening to be on the quay, | 
stand by to take it from her, but 
she looks straight through me as 
ii I were not there. - The old 
gentleman at the helm (whom we 
describe as Grandfather, though 
he is probably her father) has, 
however, misjudged his approach 
and the yacht blows back before 
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the girl can get ashore. Still 
distant and unsmiling, she has 
to throw me the warp, and 
Grandfather alone wives his 
thanks. Later, while we are 
supping in the cockpit in the 
evening sun, they sweep grandly 
ashore in full evening dress. I 
once attended the Oban Balls 
from a considerably larger yacht, 
and even then dressed ashore. 
But this could have been in- 
fluenced by the dinghy work, 
whereas here they step straight 
off the yacht. We are relieved 


to see that the university cap is 
left aboard, having previously 
formed the impression that it 
discarded, 


was never 
night. 
Back in Denmark, we find 
Hundested a rather unfriendly 
place too. It is too commercial, 
and one does much better at the 
charming fishermen’s harbour, 
Lynaes, farther into the Isefjord. 
We also come in with too strong 
# wind, and are swept into the 
inner, inner harbour before we 
find a berth. Next day the 
wind is far stronger, but we 
decide to leave and are rather 
proud of the way we get out 
almost straight into the wind 
with little room for mancuvre. 
We then have a nasty beat to 
Oddenhavn. It is a horrible day 
and conditions are, unusually, 
far worse outside than in. If we 
keep out, we cannot see the land 
at all, and if we come in we 
keep running into the uncharted 
“fishermen’s fences”? which 
round Denmark are such a 
hazard to close off-shore navi- 
gation. We are soaked with 
rain and spray, and frankly 


day or 
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terrified. Then 
venter backstay 
alarm is vastly increased. In 
such conditions it is quite 
impossible to do anything about 
it, and we cannot keep only on 
the starboard tack unless we 
choose to run all the way back 
to Hundested. At that moment 
we see an unaccountable series 
of gaily decorated boats moving 
round in cireles. We do not 
know what they are doing, but 
we realise we are off Odden and 
gratefully turn for the shore, 
hoping someone will notice if 
the mast goes. It whips alarm- 
ingly but holds, and as soon as 
we are moored a_ delightful 
Customs man comes aboard, 
shins up the mast and secures 
the stay with a new shackle. 
We also learn that this is the 
day of the local fishermen’s 
festival, and the boats we had 
seen were taking part in an 
abbreviated form of the planned 
regatta. They make the best of 
the foul conditions, and gay 
music and laughter go on till 
far into the night. Everything 
aboard is wet, and poor Patsy is 
soaked to the skin and has to 
wring out every garment. But 
the blankets are still warm and 
we are too tired to notice much. 

Next day is calm and sunny, 
and we dry out everything. 
We also buy a set of fisherman’s 
oilskins for the crew, much to the 
amusement of the storekeeper, 
who speaks perfect English with 
a strong American accent, and 
luckily has one set small enough. 
He accepts travellers’ cheques, 
and takes my word for their 
value. Later I find I have 


the port pre- 
goes, and our 
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cheated him of Kr. 1.40, which 
we had ‘ntended to repay on 
our thwarted cruise this year. 
He will probably still remember 
the couple who arrived in a 
small white yacht on the day of 
the stormy fishermen’s festival, 
since he himself gave us their 
opinion that we must be mad to 
be out on such a day. If anyone 
reading this has the opportunity 
to refund him the Kr. 1.40, I 
shall be very pleased to make it 
good in sterling. 

When we set course from 
Odden, we notice that the com- 
pass is sticking, and find that, 
as a last relic of the storm, the 
ecard has somehow come adrift 
from the pin and is uncertainly 
floating in the oil. But we 
decide to press on, and manage 
with some difficulty to tack 
through the centre gap in 
Sjaellands Rev. The skipper 
then goes forward to set the 
genoa, leaving the crew at the 
helm with injunctions to ‘‘ Keep 
her close to the wind.”’ Presently 
he looks up from his labours to 
find that the crew, deprived of 
both visible aiming mark and 
compass, and gazing anxiously 
at the mainsail, is sailing close- 
hauled before the wind straight 
back on to the reef. 

Sejro is a fascinating island, 
not too tourist - ridden. We 
bring up smartly alongside the 
quay in the ferry harbour, and 
are congratulated by a bearded 
Viking, who turns out to be a 
company director from Copen- 
hagen, in a yacht already there. 
But he tells us that he has been 
informed the berth is too ex- 
posed, and before we stow down 
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we may care to take the local 
advice and move to the fisher- 
man’s harbour. So we cast off 
and find our way into the little 
basin which must be about the 
smallest harbour in the world. 
While we stow down, a 
manufacturer from Copenhagen 
appears from a neighbouring 
house, informs us he was born 
on the island, and insists that 
we go to the village store, 
though we are not in need of 
any supplies. Reluctantly we 
do as we are told and walk the 
half-mile to the village, where 
the Fabrikant orders the main 
storekeeper to open up again, 
and we are morally compelled 
to make some purchases. The 
Fabrikant then learns that we 
have never tasted a Danish 
delicacy of skimmed milk and 
cream, and insists that we 
accompany him another mile 
to the island’s co-operative dairy. 
This also is long-since closed 
for the day, and there is a 
tiring pause while we examine 
the gleaming ingenious dairy 
machinery before the manager 
can be found and the drink 
produced, ice-cold from the re- 
frigerator. It is extremely good, 
though it seems a surprising 
process thus to separate and 
then re-mix the principal in- 
gredients of milk. By now a 
sunny evening has turned to 
pouring rain and, with every 
expression of good wishes and 
mutual esteem, the Fabrikant 
hops on the bicycle he has been 
pushing and speeds for home, 
while we plod dejectedly, damply 
and wearily back to the yacht. 
We had meant to sail at 
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5.30 A.M., but the rain has 
turned to far too strong a wind. 
With the dawn, the Direktor 
and his little daughter bring 
their yacht into the basin, after 
@ most uncomfortable night in 
the berth he had been warned 
was too exposed. Soon after 
breakfast our friend the Fabri- 
kant appears again, saying he 
guessed we had not gone and 
has arranged a car for us to tour 
the island. We protest that a 
walk will do us far more good, 
but he says, “‘ No. No. You 
are guests of Denmark.” In a 
few minutes the car arrives and 
we are accompanied on a most 
delightful tour of this lovely 
island, including Patsy’s first 
visit to a lighthouse. We finish 
at the picturesque and incredibly 
ancient church on a_hill-top, 


where we are shown the graves 


of our host’s ancestors and, 
in particular, the hallowed corner 
where lie two airmen (one 
English and one Canadian) 
brought down in flames in the 
neighbouring sea. Their memo- 
rial was built and the corner of 
this lovely flowered cemetery 
is maintained by the islanders 
as the only contribution they 
were able to make to the late 
war. 

I do not understand the 
finances of the matter, but the 
Danes often whitewash their 
churches and usually have the 
loveliest flowering churchyards. 
We could so often and with such 
benefit do the same. I also like 
to think, but am by no means 
sure, that a landlubber London 
manufacturer would greet a visit- 
ing foreign yacht in a small 
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port with such hospitality as 
‘** Guests of Britain.” 

When we return to the har- 
bour, a large German yacht has 
come in, and the basin is now 
quite full. The policeman arrives 
after lunch and finds that her 
crew of three men and a girl 
have no Danish visas. The 
Direktor is called in to interpret. 
The Germans take the line that 
they are only mariners sheltering 
from the storm, but it is pointed 
out that they are cruising far 
into Danish waters and a Dane 
would equally need a visa to 
cruise in Germany. The police- 
man orders them to return to 
Germany as soon as the storm 
abates. ‘‘ And now,” he adds, 
rounding on the Direktor, ‘* what 
about you. You don’t look like 
a Dane, and you speak German 
far too well. .. .” 

The storm lasts three days. 
We take long walks on the 
island, patting all the horses, 
cows and sheep which, in the 
Danish way, come up to make 
our acquaintance. We exchange 
visits for tea and drinks with 
the Direktor and his daughter, 
anxiously comparing our weather 
lore and wondering if anyone 
‘* back home” will believe our 
stories of the force of the wind 
indicated by the spray whipped 
off the waves. And we have 
daily converse, drinks, and even 
washing facilities with the 
Fabrikant. 

The storm dies out at last, 
as it had come, in the night. 
Next morning, the German is 
first away. It causes no surprise 
to the Direktor or ourselves to 
see that she heads north instead 
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of south as ordered. <A very 
curious race. We had no doubt 
that they had already called 
at at least one Danish port, and 
would probably succeed in spin- 
ning out suitable yarns at others. 

Approaching a strange harbour 
by day has its difficulties. By 
night they are worse. One must 
have implicit faith in the sailing 
directions. After a bit, I found 
that every Danish yacht carries 
an excellent little book contain- 
ing full particulars of every 
port, and a very accurate plan. 
The particulars, and even the 
name of the book, are beyond my 
comprehension, but it is well 
worth its cost (the equivalent of 
ten shillings) for the harbour 
plans alone. To faith in the 
plan and knowledge of the 
leading lights, beacons and other 
sailing directions, I add also 
three parts of allowance for 
good luck. So far, the latter 
has stood. The leading lights 
at Kjerteminde, for instance, are 
easily confused with other red 
lights ashore. But our worst 
experience was at Bogense. We 
had been becalmed off Ebelo, so 
that it was long after dark and 
the crew was very anxious as 
we crept towards the coast. 
But with mocking confidence I 
referred to the sectored beacon 
at the pier-head which would 
make our entrance easy. The 
lights ashore came up, but no 
sign of the beacon. I had 
checked my bearings with the 
greatest care while daylight 
lasted, and had some counter- 
check from a high steeple just 
visible against the night sky. 
But where the harbour should 
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have been were only prehistoric 
monsters rearing their scrawny 
necks out of the sea. In a 
stronger wind, we must have 
stood off again, but when it was 
scarcely moving us we could 
take a risk. We edged past the 
monsters, and with great relief 
found ourselves in the long cut 
of the harbour. As we came 
out next morning we saw that 
the pier-heads, beacon and all, 
had been entirely washed away, 
and the prehistoric monsters of 
the dark were various cranes, 
derricks and dredgers engaged 
on the reconstruction. 

Any tale is made interesting 
only by its difficulties, dangers 
and, with luck, humour. The 
Baltic offers all of these in 
some measure. Idyllic hours 


in «a fair wind, with the crew 
sunbathing on deck, linger in 


the memory as glorious days 
on which there is nothing to 
report. I cannot too strongly 
advise my countrymen to lose 
no opportunity of seeing it for 
themselves. With time, one 
could with advantage perhaps 
go farther afield to Finland. 
With an engine one _ could 
visit harbours such as Kolding 
whose long narrow fjord might 
prove a trap for a_ sailing- 
ship. But, leaving those out, 
Denmark offers so much that 
one must want to return. 

This nostalgic extract from 
memory’s log sketches only 
some of our little adventures. 
No mention is made of Middle- 
fart, Svendborg, Ballen, Rodvig, 
Aeroskobing and many other 
places we have found attractive. 
Nor of Sonderborg where, if you 
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pass through Als Sund, there is 
the added attraction of specula- 
tion on whether the great King 
Christian Bridge will open in 
time for your mast. 


A kindly man greets us at 
Faaborg, and seems always to 
be about when help or advice is 
required, as when a shift in the 
wind puts us against a lee wall 
and I decide to warp into the 
inner harbour for greater peace. 
He is immediately there to give 
a hand and presents 
with a box of chocolates. Early 
in the morning he comes to 
inquire how we have slept, and 
reappears a little later with a 


Patricia 
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bag of various delicious fresh- 
baked ‘* Morgenbrod.”’ Before 
we leave we search him out to 
bid good-bye with final thanks. 
His reply is typical of Denmark. 

‘“*T shall never forget,” he 
says, “the day the English 
soldiers came to Faaborg in 
1945. Wo Danes can never 
repay our debt.” 

He is the man in charge of the 
harbour weighbridge. 
Denmark is my 
yachtsman’s paradise. A lovely 
country, delightful people, 
charming harbours, and the spice 
of the sea with little of its real 
dangers. To me, the debt has 


idea of a 


been repaid. 








COMMENT. 


THE results of the Bermuda 
Conference were a little dis- 
appointing to those people who 
had formed unreasonably high 
expectations. There was funda- 
mental agreement between the 
three countries. Such differ- 
ences a8 appeared were pre- 
sumably “ironed out’?’—a 
cliché which has almost dis- 
placed in popularity the ‘ ex- 
ploration of avenues.” The 
defensive effort of the West is 
to be diminished in tempo, but 
extended in time for the sake 
of the economic position of the 
countries concerned. No British 


troops will be withdrawn from 
Europe without the knowledge 
of Britain’s European allies, and 
—by hint rather than by specific 


assurance—the American troops 
will stay as long as the British 
are there. The situation in 
Korea was harmoniously dis- 
cussed, though nothing much 
was settled or was expected to 
be settled. 

All this is very well, but seems 
& meagre result after the pub- 
licity with which the Conference 
was introduced and the incon- 
venient journeys involved for 
the three leaders. Indeed, poor 
M. Laniel, leaving a very shaky 
government and an impending 
Presidential election behind him, 
merely went to Bermuda to take 
to his bed with a chill, and to 
stay in it until the Conference 
was over; and his illness was 
not even “ diplomatic.” 

No doubt more happened than 


a rather nebulous official com- 
muniqué was permitted to reveal, 
and results of a more tangible 
kind may appear in the months 
that follow. But it is not unfair 
to suggest that the most signifi- 
cant events associated with the 
Conference did not happen in 
Bermuda at all. The first was 
the Russian invitation to a 
Four-Power meeting in Berlin, 
to which a well-phrased and 
conciliatory reply was composed 
and despatched by the leaders 
in Conference. Over this, again, 
expectations should not be 
pitched too high, if later dis- 
appointment is to be avoided. 
When the Foreign Ministers of 
Kast and West have met before, 
they have usually come to a 
deadlock ; and in January the 
same unhelpful result may 
follow. But the plan should be 
tried and it is just possible that 
something may this time be 
accomplished. East and West 
seem no nearer to agreement 
about the future of Germany, 
but if a meeting does nothing 
else, it may dissolve the doubts 
of those who have been saying 
that if only the two parties 
could get together again, a 
settlement might ensue. 

The other event, which really 
had nothing to do with Ber- 
muda, except perhaps for coinci- 
dence in time, was President 
tisenhower’s speech to the 
United Nations on December 8th 
about the menace of the atomic 
weapon. The President went 
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straight to New York from 
Bermuda, and no doubt dis- 
cussed his speech with his col- 
leagues there, who certainly will 
have agreed with what he was 
going to say. The speech was 
notable, not least for the sug- 
gestion of an_ international 
atomic energy agency, under 
the United Nations, which may 
just conceivably indicate a way 
round Russia’s refusal to sur- 
render, or even to appear to 
surrender, some of her sover- 
eignty. It was also just as well 
to remind the assembled dele- 
gates, including many from the 
other side of the Iron Curtain, 
that the present American stock- 
pile of atomic weapons has many 
times the explosive power of all 
the bombs that were dropped 
and all the shells that were fired 
in the whole course of the last 
war. 

Then what next? Is_ it 
necessary to repeat that the 
result of the Foreign Ministers’ 
meeting and the  Kussian 
response to the President’s pro- 
posals depend entirely on the 
state of mind of Russia’s rulers ? 
These have already deferred the 
meeting for three weeks, a move 
which may or may not indicate 
a new change of mood. If, 
as some still think, they are 
really ready for a new start in 
international relations, the door 
is open and much that is good 
might happen. If they are not, 
no conferences or meetings or 
amicable proposals will serve 
any purpose save to demon- 
strate what has been already 
demonstrated ad nauseam, the 
intractability of the Communist. 
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Meanwhile the West must not 
make the mistake of marking 
time, in the hope that continued 
re-armament will no longer be 
necessary. We must remember 
that Russia, having already 
armed herself and her satellites 
pretty effectively, has no right 
to be shocked by an equivalent 
preparation in Western Europe. 
If the Russians mean peace, no 
great harm will have been done 
by the readiness of the West to 
defend itself. If the Russians 


do not mean peace, the greatest 
risk will be run if we allow their 
delaying tactics to succeed. 


The late Colonel Oliver Stanley 
never did his country a better 
service than when he succeeded 
in establishing what the Ameri- 
cans would call a_ bi-partisan 
policy over the Colonial Empire. 
That was his last, and perhaps 
his greatest, work in the Parlia- 
ment of 1945. He realised— 
none better—the fatal results 
that would follow if the Colonial 
Empire were allowed to become 
a Party question, and if each 
change of Government were to 
bring a change of policy with it. 
His task was not always easy. 
He—and most Conservatives— 
believed that the first need in 
every Colonial territory was for 
economic development ; where- 
as the Socialists were, or ap- 
peared to be, more interested in 
encouraging new and more ad- 
vanced Constitutions. But the 
policy which emerged had some- 
thing for both in it. The 
Socialists did their best—not 
always very wisely—to promote 
economic welfare as well as 
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political progress, while the 
Conservatives agreed to accept 
the new Constitutions, provided 
it was realised that the vote had 
no magic by itself to turn a poor 
into a rich country. Both Mr 
Creech Jones and Mr Griffiths 
profited by the new temper 
with which Colonial affairs were 
treated in the House of Com- 
mons, and such trouble as they 
had came more from their own 
lunatic fringe than from the 
Opposition. 

In the past months the Party 
truce on Colonial affairs, tacitly 
understood rather than ex- 
pressed, has shown signs of 
breaking under the strain of 
events. In the series of Colonial 
debates before the House rose 
in December a new temper 
appeared. To some extent the 
less agreeable attitude on the 
part of the Socialists is due to 
Kor some 


Mr Oliver Lyttelton. 
months they have clearly been 


after his scalp. Among a num- 
ber of Ministers who have done 
reasonably well, he was the one 
man who had not been particu- 
larly successful. He had become 
the vulnerable point on which 
an enemy will always concen- 
trate the attack. He was un- 
lucky, because trouble seemed 
to boil up in first one and then 
another part of the Colonial 
Empire. The Malayan emer- 
gency still drags on. The Mau- 
Mau in Kenya are still unre- 
pressed. The Constitution of 
British Guiana has had to be 
suspended. Malta is discon- 
tented. The new Constitution 
in Nigeria has broken down. 
The Kabaka of Buganda has 
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been deposed. No one could 
say that any of these events was 
the fault of the present Colonial 
Secretary, but he happens, to 
his misfortune, to be the present 
Colonial Secretary. Mr Griffiths 
would have had to accept the 
Mau-Mau challenge and suspend 
the Constitution of British 
Guiana; he would probably 
have removed the Kabaka of 
Buganda. He would have done 
very much the same as Mr 
Lyttelton has done, though he 
might have done it a little 
differently, and would assuredly 
have been criticised, though by 
different people and from a 
different angle, just as Mr 
Lyttelton has been criticised. 
But Mr Griffiths is lucky enough 
to be out of office and Mr 
Lyttelton is unlucky enough to 
be in it. 

It is true that the Colonial 
Secretary is not a man who dis- 
arms opposition by an ingrati- 
ating manner. He is not a 
very good Parliamentarian. The 
Socialists complain that on Wed- 
nesdays at question time he 
sneers at them; that he makes 
no attempt to conceal his scorn 
for the stupidity, or what he 
regards as the stupidity, of the 
questioners ; that he never loses 
a chance of scoring off his 
opponents. Some of this feeling 
is justified, and Mr Lyttelton 
has certainly made his task more 
difficult by often saying the hard 
thing that happens to be true, 
when @ softer answer would 
have made his point and, at the 
same time, have turned away 
wrath ; with the result that now 
he cannot so much as peep 
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round the door, whereas a 
Minister like Sir Walter Monck- 
ton could steal a stableful of 
horses. 

Actually in the December 
debates he was more effective 
than ever before in his present 
office. On British Guiana he 
made so good a case that three 
members of the Opposition, Mr 
Chapinan, Mr MeGovern, and 
Mr Ian Winterbotiom, abstained 
from voting. In speaking of the 
Kabaka of Buganda he im- 
pressed the House by his sin- 
cerity, convincing it that he had 
acted with genuine reluctance, 
and, by one of those personal 
touches which never fail to move 
the House of Commons, disclos- 
ing that the Kabaka had been 
a close friend of his own dead 
son. 

Meanwhile the Opposition was 
anyhow feeling uncomfortable. 
Too often its pace has been set 
by Mr Fenner Brockway, with 
Mr Griffiths lagging uneasily 
behind. The trouble has not 
been that it lacks a policy, but 
rather that it has more than one 
policy ; and many Socialists, in 
that wider knowledge of the 
Colonial Empire they now have, 
must have wondered, like Mr 
Chapman and Mr Winterbottom, 
if the wicked Tories might not 
be right after all. 


The proposal to transfer the 
departmental responsibility for 
Malta from the Colonial Office 


to the Home Office has had a 
mixed reception. Dr Borg 
Olivier, who was Prime Minister 
of the Island when he was over 
here for the Coronation, wrote 
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a memorandum suggesting that 
the affairs of Malta should be 
taken over by the Common- 
wealth Relations Office. To this 
there was the obvious objection 
that the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office deals with the fully 
self-governing countries of the 
Commonwealth, and that Malta, 
being small and poor, has not 
reached and never can reach the 
status of Canada or Australia 
and look after her own defence 
and foreign policy. Shortly after 
Dr Borg Olivier’s return he was 
defeated in the legislature and 
resigned, his successor—pending 
the result of the general election 
which has now been held—being 
Mr Mintoff, who was believed 
to be more favourably disposed 
towards closer association with 
the United Kingdom. 

The new proposal is an 
attempt to overcome the main 
difficulty confronting the politi- 
cians of Malta—how to maintain 
the amenities of a Welfare State 
in an island which is financially 
incapable of supporting them. 
The Maltese may pardonably 
look on the new plan as a com- 
promise under which they will 
abandon any pretensions to be- 
come fully self-governing in 
return for the financial help of 
Great Britain. The analogy is 
with the Channel Islands and 
the Isle of Man, which send no 
members to Westininster, and 
not with Northern Lreland which 
is represented there; and at 
present it is doubtful how far 
the Maltese will be ready to 
take the cash and let the credit 
go, in other words to place 
themselves more directly under 
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the control of a Parliament in 
which they would not be repre- 
sented. 

It is also doubtful whether 
the Maltese, having escaped 
from the Colonial Office, would 
really be happy under the Home 
Office, which has little, if any, 
experience of the problems of 
Colonies. Last summer, a 
’arliamentary Delegation from 
Westminster, having listened to 
the complaints of the Maltese 
against the Colonial Office, 
visited the Isle of Man. There 
they found an equivalent dis- 
like of the Home Office, and 
were asked if they. would feel 
like supporting the transfer of 
the affairs o. the island to the 
Colonial Office. To the Isle of 


Man, as to Malta, the right reply 
may be that generally the devil 
you know is to be preferred to 
the devil you do not know. 


The results of the election in 
the Sudan were a little dis- 
appointing, as suggesting the 
truth of Kipling’s bitter descrip- 
tion of the reward for those who 
try to shoulder the imperial 
burden : 


“The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard.” 


That, however, 
misread what has happened. 
The Sudanese seem to have 
intimated pretty clearly that 
they wish to take over their 
own administration and be quit 
of the British officer. But that 
sentiment was not accompanied 
by any hard feelings. The 
Sudanese—or imost of them— 
appreciate what has been done 


would be to 
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for them, but consider it is now 
time to carry on the good work 
themselves. Like most of the 
other peoples of Asia and Africa, 
they have been bitten by the 
bug of nationalism and react 
strongly against the ‘ colonial- 
ism ”’ of the past. 

The Egyptians, of course, have 
been interpreting the results as 
a resounding victory for Egypt. 
The National Unionist Party, 
with which they identify them- 
selves, has secured fifty out of 
ninety-seven seats contested and 
may win over a few Indepen- 
dents. But it would be as wrong 
to read the verdict as one of 
affection for Egypt as to read 
it as one of dislike for the 
British. The only apparent 
alternative to Mirghani Hamza 
and his Party was Sir Abdel 
Rahman (popularly but  erro- 
neously styled ‘‘ el Mahdi’’) and 
the Umma. And the vote was 
as much against the latter as it 
was for the former. Less than 
sixty years have passed since 
Kitchener broke the power of 
the Dervishes at Omdurman, 
and the memory remains of 
what Sir Abdel Rahman’s father 
did to the parents and grand- 
parents of the electors of today, 
how the population of the Sudan 
was more than halved under his 
rule and how slavery, murder 
and destitution were rife in the 
land. Sir Abdel Rahman is 
suspected of wishing to restore 
the hated régime of his un- 
lamented parent and, like Louis 
Napoleon, to acquire the throne 
by a gradual and quasi-Constitu- 
tional process. Mahdiism, more- 
over, is not only an inheritance ; 
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it is also a heresy; and all the 
forces of religious orthodoxy 
were ranged against it. 

It is true that Mirghani Hamza 
is in favour of constitutional 
links with Egypt, but he has 
been rather vague about what 
those links will be. Some kind 
of association is probable and 
desirable, but Cairo may be 
disappointed when it discovers, 
as well it may, that all it is 
likely to get is a co-ordination 
of foreign affairs, defence and 
certain matters of commerce, 
with a say in the control of the 
waters of the Nile. The great 
majority of the Sudanese are at 
least as anxious to avoid govern- 
ment by the Pashas as they are 
to end administration by British 
officers. As a Sudanese tersely 
observed to a Briton: ‘* When 
you have gone, we shall know 


how to deal with the Egyptians.” 


Perhaps they will. At the same 
time no one should under- 
estimate the disintegrating effect 
on a raw legislature of a powerful 
propaganda and—it may be 
added—a fat purse. 


There has been general anti- 
cipation that negotiations about 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil properties 
will shortly be resumed, this 
time with a genuine wish on the 
side of the Persians, as wll as 
on that of the British, to reach 
a settlement. The Persians are 
now saying that the country 
will take two years, during 
which help from outside will be 
necessary, to recover from the 
calamitous rule of Dr Moussadek. 
Meanwhile that gentleman’s trial 
dragged on with a maximum 
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of histrionics and a minimum 
of the usual forensic dignities. 
Dr Moussadek, pyjama-clad as 
usual, loudly denied the com- 
petence of the Court to try 
him. He stirred up the Tudeh 
Party to riot on his behalf in 
the streets of Teheran. He 
even assaulted his unfortunate 
Counsel, a demonstration which 
many a prisoner in the dock 
may have wished to make, but 
no one but Dr Moussadek is 
recorded to have made. In 
fact he fully justified his title 
as the first trouble-maker of 
Persia; and we have certainly 
not seen or heard the last of him. 
In Teheran the general supposi- 
tion was that he would be sent 
into exile. Actually, in view of 
the serious charges brought 
against him, the sentence he 
got of three years’ imprison- 
ment sounds ominously light, 
even for a man who has passed 
the age of seventy. 

General Zahedi has so far 
acted with firmness and modera- 
tion. His real test will come 
when he re-opens talks with the 
British. A great many Persians, 
who are not followers of Dr 
Moussadek, are fanatieally op- 
posed to any sort of conces- 
sion and will make the negotia- 
tions difficult. Another com- 
plicating factor is the Shah. 
Although he owes his throne to 
General Zahedi and had to thank 
Dr Moussadek for his brief exile, 
he is suspicious of everybody 
and is rumoured to be already 
receiving nocturnal visits from 
members of a potential opposi- 
tion. It is said that his general 
trouble is a lack of self-confi- 
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dence. He knows that, as 
monarchs go, he is a parvenu, 
his father, Reza Shah Pahlevi, 
having started his career as a 
trooper ; and the son, although 
full of good intentions, is never 
quite sure of himself or of his 
right to be where he is. 


The debate on television in 
the House of Lords at the end 
of November may have con- 
verted nobody, but should have 
satisfied almost everybody. The 
Government should be contented 
with the substantial majority in 
favour of its plan for what no 
one is now allowed to call 
‘* sponsored programmes.’ The 
‘*‘ rebels ’? should be pleased not 
merely to have brought the 


whole question, with consider- 
able publicity, into the open, 
but to have persuaded eighty- 
seven Peers, including a number 
of staunch Conservatives, into 


the lobby against the Govern- 
ment’s policy. And the ordinary 
person, who perhaps finds it 
hard to get excited on the 
subject, may well feel that the 
best has happened: that the 
B.B.C.’s_ position is essentially 
untouched, but that the Corpora- 
tion will have to face a certain 
amount of healthy and stimulat- 
ing competition in television : 
and, on the other hand, that the 
debate gave clear warning that 
any abuse of the new facilities 
by advertisers would not be 
tolerated. 

The ‘rebels’? were inclined 
to complain that the Govern- 
ment issued a two-line whip for 


1 ‘Mackenzie King.’ 
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the occasion; but they them- 
selves had done a little legitimate 
lobbying. A “friendly com- 
munication’ was sent in Lord 
Halifax’s name to every Peer, 
begging him to attend and vote, 
and between a “ friendly com- 
munication” and a whip, using 
very much the same language, 
the distinction is rather fine. 
After all, the motion was a 
challenge to the Government 
over a declared policy, and any 
Government, when so attacked, 
has the right to defend itself in 
the only way open to it. The 
Government will, however, be 
wise not to ignore the weight of 
oratory deployed on 26th Nov- 
ember and the number of votes 
cast against the policy of the 
White Paper. What the Govern- 
ment might be unwilling to yield 
under threat, it may perhaps 
concede after further reflection 
—not all that has been asked, 
obviously, but enough to take 
some of the sting out of the 
policy and to reassure the more 
reasonable elements in the 
opposition to it. 


Mr Bruce Hutchison! would 
hardly claim to have solved the 
riddle of Mackenzie King; but 
at least he recognises the exist- 
ence of the mystery and supplies 
the facts, so far as they are 
known. Much, he admits, is 
still undisclosed and will only 
be revealed, if at all, when 
Mackenzie King’s papers have 
passed through the hands of 
an official biographer; but 
possibly the outline of Mr 
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Hutchison’s portrait will survive 
unaltered. 
The man 

contradictions. 
plump, homely 
who somehow dominated the 
political scene. His people did 
not like him; indeed, many of 
them disliked him very much ; 
but they developed a kind of 
respect for him and relied upon 
his judgment. He was the 
biggest figure in Canadian 
politics—not perhaps a bigger 
man than Macdonald or Laurier, 
but a more successful politician. 
He got everything, or apparently 
everything, he wanted and died 
a lonely and despondent man. 
He was the hardest of bargainers, 
® ruthless taskmaster to his 
assistants, an implacable enemy, 
revengeful and unscrupulous ; 


mass of 
He was a 
little person, 


was a4 


yet he started each day by read- 
ing the Bible, was haunted by 


the fear of death, hag-ridden by 
his sense of original sin, and 
continually, through the agency 
of a medium, consulting the 
spirits of the departed. He was 
hard-headed and superstitious, 
cruel and kind, mean and gener- 
ous, vindictive and sentimental, 
capable of cold calculation and 
of emotional action. 

So the contradictions pile up 
in a bewildering mass. What 
sort of a man was the real 
Mackenzie King? He never 
forgot that he was the grandson 
of the old Rebel, who nearly 
met a rebel’s end; and this 
ancestry loomed large in his 
early life. He entered politics 
as a disciple of Laurier, shared 
in the downfall of 1911 and 
inherited the leadership in 1919, 
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the youngest leader the Liberal 
Party had ever had. For the 
next thirty years he was to 
tower over his contemporaries 
in Canada. The Conservatives 
put up champion after champion 
against him. They were better 
speakers, more attractive person- 
alities, and more trusted. But 
Mackenzie King bowled them 
over one after another. He 
found the Liberal Party broken 
and remade it; he found the 
Conservative Party solid and 
formidable and reduced it to the 
relative insignificance in which 
it still remains. 

More than once he seemed on 
the verge of disaster and eclipse. 
The episode with Byng was an 
ugly chapter in history which 
most men could never have 
lived down. In the second 
world war he nearly came to 
grief over conscription, but his 
old skill in managing men and 
situations came to his aid and 
luck was with him once more. 
He lost a_ trusted colleague 
whom he should have kept, 
tore up a pledge he had given— 
and was still Prime Minister. 

He had one great friend, who 
died young, and a mother whom 
he adored. After they had left 
him, he had only 
whom he used, often abused, 
and sometimes discarded with 
a cold ruthlessness that shocked 
nobody, perhaps because every- 
body expected him to act like 
that. 

His personal beliefs were as 
much of a mystery as was his 
character. He was far from 
being a Liberal in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and was never 


colleagues, 
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quite a Socialist, settling down 
@ little to the Right of the 
0.C.F. and well to the Left of 
the Conservatives. He liked to 
trace his policies to an early 
book ‘ Industry and Humanity ’; 
but the derivation is a little far- 
fetched, and a more likely ex- 
planation is that he allowed 
himself to be carried by the 
flood on to an_ unexplored 
shore and made himself at home 
there. 

He was never, like Smuts or 
Mr Menzies, a Commonwealth 
man, although towards the end 
of his life he formed a senti- 
mental attachment for England 
and, still more, for the Royal 
Family. Yet men were wrong 
when they charged him with 
wanting to carry Canada into 


the United States. So far as 


ambition and egoism allowed, 
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he cared for his country, and 
perhaps the best work of his 
life was to preserve the unity of 
his people through the stresses 
of war. 

He was unique in Canada, 
possibly in history. The nearest 
analogy is Walpole, whose reign 
he was so careful to exceed. 
Although hating war, unlike 
Walpole, he led a powerful and 
ultimately victorious Govern- 
ment through the strains and 
stresses ofythe greatest war of 
all time; but he was, and saw 
himself, a minister of peace, and 
as a@ manager of men he knew 
that he had hardly an equal. 
He may not, like Walpole, have 
believed that every man had 
his price; but he knew that 
every man had his weak spot 
and that he, Mackenzie King, 
could always discover it. 
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